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Love when you are told this Advi is pen- 
ned by a Layman, you ſhould turn a th from it 


as offered by ia lukewarm friend, or an inſidious 
enemy, I have declared myſelf a Layman of che 


ſl : 


Church of England, and Tanndier declared | with 


Swift, ©” That whoever profeſſeth himſelf a mem- | 

ber of that church ought to believe in God and 

** his providenc 8 with revealed N 
0 


« and the divinity of [eſus Chriſt.” # 
This declaration will, I know, make the men 
of wit and pleaſure about town ; the men of but 

Wn - 4 


1 f 
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deep reading and free thinking among the country 


gentlemen, throw: me by as an old fellow, full of _ J 
obſolete notions, and abſurd prejudices : but as 4 


this þdvice 3s not meant foytheir peruſal, I think © 

it would be unfair, by concealing my ſentiments, \ -/ 

to induce them to waſte their precious time in a 
duch which has ws copgedtion with their ſeveral + - > 


important and praiſe-wofthy purſaits.. 


Ry 
& 


aving thus, Gentlemen, aſſured you I am your 77 


d, and tald you.why I am. fo, and-havi POLES 
ea e Rach attenti "6: Ke n 
other order of men, (a ſacrifice which, from an 
author, may be taken as a ſufficient proof of ſfin- ' 
cerity) | hope you will think me worthy of yours. 9 75 
'F think there is a neceſſity of addreſſing you tio 
rouſe your attention to the moſt important of you. 


tempor al intepeſts. My deaſous r | 


are derived from plain facts, too ſtrong 1 


U 
be refuted, and are briefly, becauſs there have | 


been attempts_nadls. mac above two-thirds of 
the kingdom, to deſtroy the only ſubſiſtence of 
your order, which, though in the higheſt degree 
tumultuous, illegal, and cruel, have raiſed, little A 
public alarm, have been ſeldom oppoſed, and ſtill 
more rarely defeated, and will certainly afford a 
pretext to attempt unſettling the whole eccleſiaſti- 

cal eftabliſhment_ in this kingdom; a ſhock which. 
may, poſſibly deſtroy the only foundation on which 
that eſtabliſhment reſts; or at leaft overturn all 

the ſupports that give it dignity or ſtrength. While 

T have not heard that you, Gentlemen, have unit- 

ed, or even oven, of uniting, to employ any in- 
fluence you may ilretain,. to —_ any plan, or 
concert any meaſures that may leſſen or retard. ſo 


8 


_ great a calamity; or that you have, as private gen- 


tlemen or public magiſtrates, exerted- yourſelves, 
* 9 indi- 
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individual (where it was notabſolutely neeefary, | 
for your per tial ſafety) th check or even diſcdun- | 
refianee procettlings tending to” your immediate 
deſtruEtton'; the Hirſt ſtep to rouſe you! to'exextion 
is to convince! you, that you are in danger: for 
which # brief and ynexaggerated ftatement of the 
late rranfactions will. 1 ſappoſe,” ſuffice, ” 
It is not neceſſary, for, this. purpoſe, to dwell 
upon particulars, to ſtate how many gallowſes have 
been erected and graves dug for the putiſhment - 
of thoſe worſt of traitors,” proctors and trithe-far- _ 
mers: how many have Tuffered by fire and by 
water, 0n foot and on horſeback: how many have 
been cropped, ' and flead, and ſhot, for fooliſhly 
imagining their ground ſtill. contained ati acre, 
though the ommpotence of the hite : boys had '® 
changed it, while men flept, into a food, or for 
contradicting thoſe maſters of arithmetic, who Had 
fully proved that the value of a barrel at home 
was not greater than that of a peckat the next mar- 
ket ; and that a ſhilling given to a parſon was as 
much as a guinea to another man: how they have © 
faid in ſome places, T. We offer you parſong 
« ſuch and ſuch rates for our tithes, and if you © 
* conſent to theſe rates, we will giye you no- 


« thing.” Aud in others 1. Hear all ye 
ple, you muſt give no more than ſuch and ſuch 
CY This happened in one of the moſt ſouthern counties, where 
the white-boys would ſuffer the acres of potatoes to be meaſured. 
oy by the ridges, as all farmers know the trenches 15 uſe · 


F This happened to many clergymen in the ſouth; in ſome | | 
places the right-boys aſſigned a very ſatisfactory reafon for this 
roceeding, viz, that their head arithmetician, captain and legif- 
tor, was drunk when he drew up the rates, and that the parſons 
ought not ta beallowed ſuch an unfair advantage, | * 
1 This happened in ſeveral parts of the ſouth, 
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of. the paragraph "4 0 

Rare at Conſtantinople, or earthquakes in Italy, 
a 

us 


verfally eee That the moſt poor and 
deſperate parts of t 


neceſſary for the exiſtence of every government 
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to prevent from MERTING, TAKING UP ARMS, 


FEELING THEIR /OWN,, STRENGTH, AND INT ER· 
FERING,.IN. THE. LEGISLATURE; and who are in 
this country. PROHIBITED from aſſembling and 


carrying arms, by expreſs aQts of parliament, under 

_ the ſevereſt penalties, have in different parts of the 
country, the moſt thickly inhabited, and immedi- 
ately near the two ſecond; greateſt cities in the 


kingdom, aſſembled by night and by day, not on- 
ly carrying arms of their own making, but ſtrip- 
ping the proteſtant inhabitants of theirs by force; 


and this for the purpoſe. of ſwearing themſelves, 


and obliging others to ſwear, that they would obey. 


the orders of their reſpective leaders, and obſerve 


ſuch regulations as they ſhould preſcribe ; and to 
puniſh by all means ſhort of murder except in 
ſome inſtances where their temper failed) all who 
refuſed to comply with or dared to violate ſuch 


lations.  _ 2 | | 

That though it is generally acknowledged the ſe- 
curity of property is the chief purpoſe of political - 
union, and therefore the laws diſtributing it are 
conſidered as of the higheſt importance in every 
ſtate, and it is confeſſed that the right of the eecle- 
ſiaſtics to their ſhare. in the property of the king- 

Nr | e dom 


4, * . * Ht. nth * 
* ad . 


SC PI 


TT: 


id to be very fad things, but of no concern to 


e tabble, whom it is abſolutely 


rates for your tithes, and if you give theſe, we 

ill bur) vou.“ Thee things are ſo familiar, 

ſtibat, like the deaths and marriages in a magazine, 
they are reat by none but the writer and printer 

ar like the accounts of the 


Not to be tedious, theſe. few facts are univer- 


— 


12 35 35 
5 bee andi us clear ay thar of any Land- Hue — 
to his eſiate; yet the expreſs purpoſe of theſe mee | 


ing, and the re seftabliſhed'at them; has been 
to deprive the whole body of ecclefiaſtics off the 
preſent diſpoſal and enjoyment of this property, or 
the greater part of it, and diminifh- it in ras * 
Ln good to theſe legiſla tor. 
It has been 

gov overnment, and indeed by all men of common 
en 


generally. — by all ter e £ : 


ſe, that the bad execution of eſtabliſned laws is 


more contrary to the public good than any detect of 
laws can be, and that there is no ſurer ſymptom of 
a weak government, and a corrupted ſtate, than 
when a ſpirit of diſobedience to laws and >; Hey defi- 
ance of 1 the lower ranks of 5 
and of grove or their obſervance 
high lly':and. notoriouſly prevails. nd 
| . all the gr exertions of the executive power 
are ineffectual, either to detect the perpetrators of 
the moſt atrocious offences, or when detected to 


inflict any puniſhments on them. powerful enough 
to deter others from the repetition of the ſame ot- 


fences, or procure any attention to, or reveredce 
for the eſtabliſhed laws of the land. 

Now that this is an exact portrait of the be 
tate of this kingdom is a truth which, however me- 
lancholy, cannot be denied. The government has 
iſſued proclamations and offered rewards, ſent cir- 
cular letters io rouſe the ſleeping magiſtrates to 
their duty, almoſt doubled the oh 
Judges and king's counſellors, wa even employed a 
conſiderable military force to curb and puniſh the 
_ inſurgents; but alas all to no purpoſe! the. people 

have | Ve deaf to their proclamations and hlind to 
their rewards. ' The magiſtrates have ſlept on, una» 
wakened by the circular letters, the judges have had 
no opportunity-of exerting their authority, and the 


king 's 


alanx of circuit 
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tion of t 


two. offenders were capitally convicted in the whole 


circuit, and thoſe few'who were gondemned to 9 8 
| uniſhments; almoſt/ every where eſcaped, b | 


der 
4 uſualexecutioners were not hard | 
to perfarm. their office And what was the. 80 
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ing s ooh¹⁊. lors havtg been as if ſtruck dumb: onlß 


this? Not that there were no offences committed or no : 


laws: provided againſt them, but becauſe the perpe- 


trators were fo lin led together by their common zeal 
and common intereſt, that nothingeould induce them 


todeſert ſo good a cauſe, or ſo much more in awe of 
the of offenders, than confident of the ptotec- 
law, that they dare not detect each other: 
or becauſe the offenders) were conducted by men uf 
ſuch deliberate caolneſs lor dangerous cunning, that 
they violated the ſpirit without expoſing themiſelxes 


to the letter of tha lan ur. (hat as the moſi gel 


neral cauſe of all) becauſe; the country gentlemen 
were more inclinet to: ſhelter than proſecute the de- 


4h ts, to conoeal rather than produce evidence, 
do ſmothter rather than attend to acduſation: and he- 


caufe the country magiſtrates wanted either the wilt 
or the power tio impriſon offenders; and in ſome in · 
ſtances, howevet extraordinary it may ſeem, had 


not courage enough, though ſupported by the mili- 


tary, to retain them hentre-demanded by their, a 


ſociates in guilt. Of the military. the very beſt tha 
cam be ſaid is, that though they certainly did nd 


good, yet poſſibly they have done no harm to the 


1ntereſts of the clergy. | The in ſurrections indeec 


were lefs violemly andtumultuouſly carried on in 
thoſe parts of the country where they were ſtation- 
ed, »while: they remained thete;' but to make up 


for the loſs of time, they are now renewed with 


double clamour and violence, and the right boys 
are procxeding to levy contributions where they 
before levied arms; acting with the expertneſs of 
We | veterans, 


—_—— et amen 


%, 
s 


veterans, in firſt taking away the means ann 
f from thoſe whom they deſigned atterwards 10 plun · | 


der. = We”, | + 4” 
Such, Gentlemen, have been the meaſures, 
and ſuch the ſucceſs of your more open ene- + 
mies; yet, much I fear, there are ſymptoms too 
convincing that the evil has taken root deeper, and 
is likely to raiſe its head higher, that you have 
many formidable enemies of greater authority and 
more extenlive influence - Indeed the fats already 
ſtated are ſufficient to prove that your enemies are 
not among the rabble alone; fuch might have mur- 
mured and threatened, burſt into a few ſudden acts 
of violence, and raiſed a momentary terror; but 
had they been unſupported by men of property, or 
ſeriouſly and ſeaſonably oppoled by the magiſtrates, 
they never could have 93 their laws in open 
day, ſanctioned them by denouncing the ſevereſt 
uniſhments, and enforced their obſervance'by con- 
ſtantly inflicting the ee they held out ; 
they would not have dared to proceed in a regu- 
lar ſyſtem, diſturbing the public peace, violating 
the moſt expreſs laws, inſulting the government. 


and ſubverting the conſtitution of the land; and all 


this not only with impunity, but almoſt without 
reprehenſion, gaining no harſher appellation than 
that of deluded wretches, and repreſented in no 
more formidable light than as an inſignificant ban- 
ditti—And this in a country where, for ſome-years 
paſt, there has been ſuch a general and noble emu- 
lation to ſecure to every man the benefits of our 
tree conſtitution. Where in other caſes the mili- 
tary were never called on to aſſiſt the executive 
power, becauſe the people were the voluntary guar- 
dians of the laws—Where the legiſlature has reject- 

ed the propoſals, known to be ere by ſome of 


the moſt powerful and reſpectable men in the na- 
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tion, becauſe offered in what ſeemed a diſreſpectful 


and unconſtitutional manner. In a word, a na- 
tion where every man's eye ſeemed to watch the 
public good, and every man's arm ſeemed raiſ- 
cd to defend public liberty and private rights— 
Jt is impoſſible the ſcene-ſhould be ſo ſoon and 
ſo dreadfully/ changed, that in this very nation 
men ſhould be ſo inattentive to the common courſe 
of events, ſodeaf to the voice of reaſon and experi- 
Ence, as to forget all ofa ſudden, -that law, and or- 
der, and peace are valuable bleſſings, that in an eſta- 
bliſhed Nate, each order of men is intereſted in pre- 
ſerving the rights of every other, and that where 
property is fearleſsly attacked, laws violated with 
ny red and the ſupreme executive authority deſ- 
piſed and defeated, no man's poſſeſſions, liberty, 
or life are for a moment ſecure. I ſay, it is impoſ- 
{ible men ſhould negle& theſe obvious concluſions 
if ſome deep rooted prejudice did not blind and miſ- 
lead them ; and. that can be no other than a gene- 
ral indifference ſor, or I much fear, a general difat- 
fection to the clerical order. | 
But it is not merely on negative or preſump- 
tive evidence that I found my aſſertion, that the 
clergy. are not only calumniated and attacked by 
the lower claſſes, but that their rights are view- 
ed with jealouſy, and their cauſe heard with 
unfavourable prejudices by the higher. Unhap- 
pily there are numbers in every company ready 
to profeſs their compaſſion at the unheard-of op- 
prefſions that have been exerciſed on the quiet, 
meek; unreſiſting populace, by the turbulent, ra- 
pacious, and tyrannic clergy ; to receive with im- 
plicit belief, and propagate with unwearied dili- 
gence ſtories of the diflortions of law, and perver- 
lion of juſtice practiſed by their deputies and emiſ- 
faries, lo numerous and univerſal, that it is unrea- 
ſonable to defire them to relate or x rove any m_ 
cular 
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cular inſtance, or point oſt any particular place. 
while the enterpriſes of the right boys are repre- | 


ſented as praiſe-worthy exertions, not expreſsly 
commanded by law, but certainly agreeable to thg 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, ſometimes perhaps il 
directed, but always well meant. That their legiſ- 
lators rules are drawn, not indeed with the accuracy 
and refinement of regular ſtatutes, but with what 
is more valuable, the uncorrupted ſpirit of natural 
equity, expreſſing their meaning briefly indeed, but 
with a laconic and commanding brevity, and en- 
forcing their obſervance, not with ſuch tedious 
forms as we daily complain of in our courts of ju- 
dicature, but with the happy expedition of ſummary 
juſtice; in a word, that if their rules are not laws, 
they are ſomething better than law, ſomething 

ABOVE law. | | WET 
As a further proof 'of the general temper of the 
public, at leaſt of thoſe perſons who are moſt liſ- 
tened to, becauſe they talk moſt, and therefore muſt 
determine the voice of pablic fame, and who con- 
vey the news of the country to the polite circles in 
town—it may be obſerved, that as you approach 
the capital the crimes committed by the white boys 
diminiſh gradually in numbers and magnitude, loſe 
the rough and ſavage features they bore in the coun- 
try, and are gradually refined away, till in the me- 
tropolis itſelf they become mere unſubſtantial no- 
things, whoſe exiſtence is ſcarcely diſcerned or be- 
lieved, or if believed, thought too inſignificant to 
merit attention. While, on the contrary, 'the op- 
preſſions of proctors, &c. ſwell to a gigantic mag- 
nitude, and aſſume a terrific form, diſtort eyery 
face with horror, and employ every tongue in exe- 
cration. The reaſon of this is obvious: The 
country folks who ſee graves dug, gallow ſes raiſed, 
and men flead and cropped, &c. &c. &c. by thoſe 
oh B 2 deluded 


e | | 1 12 ) | | | e 
deluded wretches, and whoſe reſt is diſturbed bkß 
their xellings and trumpets, have not philoſophy ' - 
enough to diſbelieve their ſenſes, but ftill, unwil- 
Jin to load the oppreſſed with the imputation ß 
uch indiſcretions, or give the tyrannic par ſons an 
opportunity of calumniating theſe well meaning 
men, they report theſe things as matters — 
they had indeed heard to have happened, but pro- 
bably were not half ſo bad as they are repreſented. 
The polite townſmen, knowing how apt prejudice 
and partiality are to miſſead ruſtic and uncultivated 
minds, how neceſſary it is to deduct from what they 
hear on account of the exapgerations it muſt have 
received by the way, and how liable men's ſenſes 
are to be deceived about things generally related to 
have been done in the night, which therefore may 
have been infinitely increaſed, or even entirely 
created by timid and ſuperſtitious minds {eſpecially 
where prieſtcraſt is ſo much to be apprehended) [ 
ſay, making due allowance for all theſe circumſtan- 
ces, they wiſely conclude that thoſe malicious re- 
pore ſhould have little or no credit given them. 
hile, on the We . every charge againſt the 
prieſthood muſt neceſſarily be true; becauſe in an 
age whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is a blind ve- 
neration for the ſuppoſed ſanctity of the prieftly. 
character, it were impoſſible that any charge ſhould 
be made againſt perſons ſo exceſſively revered, if 
there were not greater grievances exiſting than 
thoſe charges ſtated, as in former days of a ſimilar 
character, the profligacy and debauchery which was 
detected on burſting open the cloifters of the monks, 
& c. were greater than any they had been charg- 
ed with, cially as the prieſthood of the preſent 
day, are exactly of the ſame ſuſpicious character 
as thoſe of that period, of an hypocritical ſanctity 
and auſterity of manners, immuring themſelves in 
N | | * cloiſters, 
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 cloiſters, and avoiding all thoſe innocent employ- 
ments and connections which are uſeful to ſociety; 
- ſuch as ſupporting and educating families, &c,, 
It theſe proofs are not ſufficient to convince you 
how favourably your enemies, and hom unfavouta- 
bly your cauſe is viewed by the public, other praofs 
ſtill mote ſtrong remain; for it appeats that even 
the chief magiſtrates of different places have con- 
deſcended to meet thoſe peaceable and reſpectablo 
ſubjects, the deluded white-boys, to acknowledge 
the exiſtence of their grievances, to beg of them to 
moderate for a while their juſt reſentments, and in 
the abundance of their zeal pledged themſelves, that 
the legiſlature would interpoſe and redreſs their 
rievanc2s; and that their promiſes may take et- 
fect, have held county meetings, where the petiti- 
ons of thoſe creditable and faithful citizens have 
been received as a ſufficient evidence that ſuch 
grievances did really exiſt, (though ſome eccleſi- 
aſtics of dignity called for proofs of any ſpecific. 
charge. or. particular inſtance of oppreſſion, to no 
purpoſe) and in conſequence have addreſſed their 
repreſentatives to bring theſe matters before par- 
. liament, and procure as ſpeedy redreſs as the forms 
of the conſtitution will admit. 'Thus you will be 
preſented tothe legiſlature at the next meeting, as 
10 many public nuifances, loaded with the charges 
of injuſtice, rapacity and oppreſſion Where every 
young, and humble, and pathetic ſpeaker may have 
an opportunity of ſecuring popularity, by the eaſieſt 
of all poſſible means, even declatming on the ſup- 
2 ardſhi ps of the poor, and the neceſſity of re- 
eving them; with a new and witty ſtrain of tyony, 
paying due reverence tothe ſacred ere ten pro- 
eſſion, but lamenting that the ecclefiaſtics are ſtill 
but men, whence it muſt be neceſſary for the legiſ- 
lature to inter poſe, and prevent their abuſing thoſe 
5 Fe] temporal 
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temporal truſts which ſpiritual men can ſo ill ma- 
nage; diſplaying his freedom from bigotry and pre- 
judice, by decrying thoſe frivolous diſtinctions in 


ereeds and ceremonies, which prevent Chriftians of 
every denomination, whether Papiſts, or Proteſtants, 


or Preſbyterians, or Deifts, or Atheifts, from uniting 


in one faith and forming one body. Others, of 


deeper information, and more indignant ſpirits, re 


counting, in ſtrains of vehement and deſcriptive elo- 
quence, the evils that ſuperſtition and prieſtcraft 
have in every age given riſe to; proving the am- 
bition and avarice of churchmen, and warning the 

legiſlature, in this ſuperſtitious and prieſt-ridden . 


age and country, to guard againſt the return of ſuch 


dreadful evils from the preſent W and crafty 
race of ecclefiaftics; and finally, diſplaying, his 


own compaſſionate and generous temper, by pro- 
poſing to beſtow the property of the church to 
relieve the diſtreſſes of the poor. | 


To ſum up all the circumſtances, which prove 


how generally a ſpirit of diſaffection to, or at leaſt 
indifference Yor your order is diffuſed, it appears 
that when the clergy are attacked, the great body 


of the public has ſeen, without alarm, the moſt 


dangerous part of the community aſſuming arms 
themſelves, and difarming the proteſtants, with 
hardly any reſiſtance on the part of the latter 
laws violated—order tampled on—property attack- 
ed—cruelties in many inftances—murders in ſome 


committed the ſupreme executive authority de- 


fied and overcome; and this not only without in- 
dignation at the perpetrators of ſuch offences, but 


with commiſeration for them as unhappy wretches, 
driven to deſperate meaſures by your extortion / 


and rapacity: the charges of which are every 
where echoed againſt you, believed without proot, 
and exaggerated beyond meaſure, while every 

charge 


/ 


V 
charge againſt your enemies is ſmothered, exte - 
nuated and denied, or thought of too little impor- 
tance to be attended to. That you will probably 
be repreſented tothe legiſlature in a moſt diſadvan- 
tageous light; and finally, that your avowed ene- 
mies are numerous, violent and ſucceſsful, your 
friends few, lukewarm and inactive; though the 
meaſures adopted for your deſtruction are ſuch as, 


if experience and found. policy had been at all 


atterided to, muſt have united in-your defence every 
man who has any wiſh to ſecure the property, li- 
erty and life of the ſubjects, or defend the laws 
and conſtitutjon of the land, independent of any 
regard for religion, or any reverence for the eſta- 


dliſhed church. | 


The next ſtep to ſhew you the extent of your 
Cong and lead to the means of guarding againſt 
it, ſeems to be, to enquire into the pretended and 
real cauſes, which in a country where you are the 
miniſters of the eſtabliſhed religion, could have 
produced ſo general and extraordinary a diſaffec- 
tion. | 

The chief cauſe alledged by your enemies, as a 
ſufficient juſtification for their violence in attacking 
you, and by your lukewarm friends, for declining 
your defence, is, that you and your deputies have 

abuſed the right veſted in you by law, of collecting 
tithes, to the great hardſhip and oppreſſion of the 

poor, to ſo great a degree, that this ſingle cixcum- 

ſtance is ſaid to be the chief cauſe of that poverty 

and diſtreſs by which the peaſantry of this country 

are certainly oppreſſed; or, to uſe the elegant lan- 

guage of the maniſeſto ſigned William O Driſcoll, 

lecretary to the Munſter peaſantry, you are the 

s decimating leeches that fatten on the vitals of the 

*« poor ;” or the equally forcible expreſſions of the 

eddreſs to his Majeſty, from the ſame A pea- 
| autry, 
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ſantry; * it is che relentleſs rigidity of proctors, 
* the agents of unpity ing eccleſiaſtics, who fre- 
% ꝗquently farm the tithes through as many degrees 
as the lands themſelves paſs through hands, that 
is the accumulation of their ſufferings ; theſe are 
demands exorbitant in themſelves, and extorted 
with minute rapacity.” And in a pamphlet, 


figned a beneficed clergyman, where he attributes 
the miſeries of the people to the fatal operati- 
on of tithes—** hinc ill jachrymæ from hence 


<« ifſue the ſwarms of beggars with which «every 


road is overſpread; from hence iſſue rioters, | 


„ robbers and white-boys, with which every 


« county is infeſted.” ' And here I cannot but ac-  . 
knowledge and lament that the peaſantry of Ireland 
in general, and particularly the ſouthern parts of it, 
are oppreſſed with poverty to a degree ſcargely 


equalled in any civilized country, and fcarely to be 


credited in ſuch a one as this, where we ſhauld + 


ſuppoſe the protection our admirable conſtitution 
has, fill very lately, afforded for the liberty and 
property of each individual in every claſs of citi- 


zens, would give every man the power of employ- 


ing himſelf as his ſituation and abilities ſhould poitit 


out were moſt to his advantage, and ſtimulate him 


to activity, by ſecuring to him the fruits of his ex- 
ertions. The chief cauſes of this lamentable ef- 
fect ſeem to be few and obvious, and it appears to 
me are adequate to that effect, without attributing 
ſuch dreadtul conſequences to the operation of the 
tithe laws. They are, as well as I can judge, 
briefly theſe —The infancy or almoſt total want 
of trade and manufactures in the ſouth of Ireland; 
the bigh rents of lands, which produces a proporti- 
onable high price of proviſions, yet is not accompa- 
nied by a proportionably high price for labour. 


Ii would ſwell this treatiſe to an exceſſive length if 
] were 


. 


f were minutely to enquire into the cauſes of fürn 
a combination of diftreſſes; bot it may help io ſa © - 
- tisfy the minds of thoſe who have been accuſtom 
to conſidet tithes as the original and chief cauſe of 
all the 1 by which the poor are oppreſſed, 
very briefly to ſketch out the ſituation of the lower 
tenantty in the fouth of Ireland. © 1 
The want of trade and manufactures precludes 
the peaſant from any means of ſupport but ſuch as 
his labour in agriculture” affords. Now for fuck 
labour there is little demand, becauſe beef, butter, 
and raw wool, are the chief exports of the ſouth of 
Ireland, which are all raiſed. by grazing, not tillage, 
and require little aſſiſtance from the labour of the 
peaſantry in any ſtage of their progrebs, yet afford 
a high rent to the landlord, as well as conſiderable 
bro t to the head tenant. But though the peaſantry 
are not in the profit of the ground, by receiving 
high wages for their labour, they bear even more than 
their due proportion of the burthen of rent, ſinct the 
tandlords chooſe to let their ground in large lots ra- 
ther than parcel it out in ſmall ones, as their income 
is thus more eaſily collected, as well as more ſecure, 
The head farmers: who rent theſe large lots are 
unwilling to encumber their ground with men, ex- 
cept ſuch few as are neceſſary to herd their cattle, 
and as unyilidg th, cacoorage tillage to any extent, 
becauſe the unſkilful mode of tilling uſually prac- 
tiſed by the Iriſh peaſantry, injures ground for its 
chief purpoſe, grazing ; they therefore let tp ſuch 
7905 as they cannot do without, as much ground 
or tillage as barely ſupplies them with ſubſiſtence, 
aſſigning fuch rent for the ground, and ſuch price 
for labour, that the whole year's labour of the pear : 
fant barely pays for the cottage and potatoe garden 
he occupies ; ſo that no induſtry, however active, 
can provide a find that will ſuffi 


| in the loſs of an 
unfavourable ſeaſon, 2 235 fit of illneſs, or 1 
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op to exertion. Theſe obſervations are confirmed 


nts are more depreſſed by poverty, confined to the 


pobrer tracts, and obliged to pay the higheſt rents 
for them; en ee. e 


as to, make it fit for tillage only, they live comfort- 


ably, though the rent of the ground is not leſs in 


proportion to its value, and the quantity of tithe is 
much greater. 8 N Phe 


It cannot be denied but tithe has ſome tendency * 


to enereaſe theſe evils, by encouraging grazing and 


diſcouraging tillage ; but that it contributes very 


inconfiderably to this effect, will be evident to 


every man who conſiders what is certainly fact, 


that in thoſe grounds which are tithe free tillage is 


very little, if at all, more extenſively carried on 


than in thoſe which are not: for this obvious rea- 
ſon, that the landtord requires a higher rent for 


them; and as freedom from tithe does not alter the 


nature of the ground, it will, if rich and beſt 


adapted to grazing, be applied to that purpoſe, 


and not to tillage. Fay N — 
Jo conelude, we need not, I think, attribute the 
poverty of the poor entirely to the operation of 
tithes, when we know lands are dear, labour cheap, 


and the neceſſaries of life from day to day the 
higheſt reward the induſtry of the peaſantry can 


hope for. 


In addition to theſe cauſes, it were eafy to paint, 


in the pathetic phraſeology of unadorned ſimpli- 
city, and the humble ſtrains of ruſtic eloquence, 


15 how the people ate denuded of their. hard earned 


* pittance, by the ® ** relentleſs rigidy of agents, 


2 bailifis, 


— vid. Addreſs ef the white · boys to the Ki 2, of which this pa- 


ragraph is an humble imitation.— The addreſs may be had from . 


Byrae. 2 
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miſt a ſupply when old age and infirmities put a 
a | rin Ih 
by facts, ſince it is-well known, that in the rich - .. 
grazing counties in the ſouth of Ireland, the pea- 
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mig ſtill fall to their fhare ate ſwept away. by 
- * the exuberant ramifications of ſubordinate mong- 
+ palifts. © To declaim with the zeal of honeſt in- 

_ **-dignation, at that inſidious emulation, which. at 


* the concluſiop of every Jeaſę collects crouds of 
aliens, each eager to ſupplant the veteran oc u- 
pier, while advertiſements proclaim that all of- 
fers ſhall be kept ſecret till the day of deciſion. 
and that no preference will be given but to the 
** higheſt bidder, for what is this, but to ſtimulate 
cotitention to the utmoſt extremity by the con 
tinued hopes of ſucceſs, and yield to the all-graſp- 
ing hand of unſatiated avarice, what is denied to 
the prior right of long poſſeſſion, and the equi- 
table claims of the active improver. Hence the 
tranſition were eaſy to the dire effects of abſen- 
* tees, led by ambition, luxury, or oftentation to 
* foreign climes, where they abſorb the wealth of 
* the nation never more to retura, while their d 

ſolate tenants are no longer cheered by the en- 
* livening beams of their diffuſed bounty, or ſnhel- 
* tered by the guardian ſhade of their domeſtic vir- 
* tues, but pine away, blaſted by the rapacity of 
© unfeeling deputies, and ſink into indolence by the 
* ſuſpenſion of thoſe improvements, which ought 
at once to ſupply honeſt. pleaſure to elegance of 
*« taſte, and certain ſupport to the activity of iuduſ- 
try; nor were it difficult to lament that paſſion for 


tumified magnificence which exbauſts the reve- 
* nues, and renders callous the feelings of the great 
ones, who remhin the unaiding ſpectators of the 
« peaſantries de reſſion, ſui profuſus, is indeed al- 
ways united with the alleni appelens, and thoſe who 
after conſuming the abundance of their own . 
wealth, remain ynfatisfied, can ill attend to the 

. - - cravings 


— 


5 


| * cravings of their dependents.” But theſe,' and 


other / equally fertile topics: 1 decline, becauſe it 
Teems to be generally agreed that ſuch complaints 


have 9 meaning, except when urge rale 1 g 
of language, 


:tlergy, and I. wiſh to obſerve propriety 

and render, myſelf intelligible to.readers, of 8 \ 
vances have caught the attention of the MunsTzx 

* 'PAKLIAMENT, and therefore will probably be re- 
dreſſed with the difpatch and energy which charac- 


teriſe the proceedings of thoſe active and ſucceſsful - 


| legiſlators. It is conſequently unneceſſary to paint 
them in ſtronger colours. 1. 


” 
. 


I now proceed to conſider the, various pretexts | 
of clamour againft tithes, and here let me not be 
uriderſtood to maintain, that in no inſtances oppreſ- 
ſion is exerciſed, or juſt ground of complaint af- 
| forded by the proprietors of tithes; this would. be 
'raſh indeed, when it is conſidered that this fort, uf 
property is diffuſed through ſo many hands, as well 
laymen as clergy, ſome few of whom may paſſibly 
be urged by neceſſity to exaction, and beſides is to be 
levicd chiefly on the pooreſt part of the communi- 


ty, on whom a firi& enforcement of even legal right | 


is often extreme oppreſſion. But I aſſert, and un- 
dertake to prove, that the circumſtances and limi- 
tations of this property are ſuch, that it is at leaſt 
as little liable to be diſpoſed of at exorbitant rates, 
and collected oppreſſively, as any other poſſible deſ- 
cription of property; and that the clergy are, and 
ever have been, as little able or willing to abuſe 
the rights granted them by law as any other ſet of 
men; and conſequently that the laws relating to 
tithes ſhould not be more complained of, or more 
readily repealed, than any of the codes of law which 
regulate the lev ying of taxes, the recovery of debts, 
or the collection o 


rents in this country. FC 


* 


© preſent day, as well as becauſe ſome of thoſe gri- 


Here 


* 


o 
Here l cannot avoid R that though tithes 

are generally exclauned againſt as a grievance, the 

meaning of chat word is not ſo generally or preciſe» 
1y, underſtood, as it is ſuppoſed to be. Lawyers 
would perhaps define it an **. encroachment ot 
** the natural righis of any man, not juſtified by 
his due conſent. or the exprels letter of the law.” 
In a more enlarged ſenſe. it ſeems to.mean, ** any 
*, ſuch encroachment, whether juſtified by the let- 
ter of the law ar not, which is contrary to the 
** ſpirit of our. laws and conſtitution,” but in com» 
mon uſage men are often ſaid to be aggrieved when 
they /afer any thing that it is grievous to ſuffer ; 
thus a debtor when he is forced l debts, by 
being thrown into gaol is aggrieved,. and a forger or 
ighway.- man, when a Judge is unreaſonable 
enough to .condemn him for having perhaps only 
ce nflaken another man's name or property for 
his own, though he. may have lived ever ſo long, 
uſing his own pro erty, or writing in his own name. 
In which of theſe ſenſes but the laſt tithes are a 
7 it ſeems hard to ſnew. Not in the . 
I imagine, becauſe no man denies tithes are ap- 


— 


pointed y lam, or preſcription equivalent to law, 
and they are certainly purchaſed in the uſual way 
of other bargains, wil the free conſent of the pur- 
chaſer.; and as to the ſecond ſenſe, it has not been 
yet clearly ſhewn, (at leaſt within my knowledge) 
that the payment of tithes is ab/olutely.contrary wo. 
any natural right of man, or any eſtabliſhed prinr 
ciple of the Britiſh. conſtitution. But poſe 
your adverſaries, gentlemen, will. call-this a mere 
verbal diſtiadtion, and therefore 1 lay no weight oa 
it. | | | Ke 


The circumflancein the collection of tithes which 


* 
. 


is moſt generally conſidered as highly unjuſt, op- 
preſſive, and indefenſible, is the practice of ap- 
, e 5 pointing 


* 
7 
" _ 


er eo farmers' and proctors, and it feems 
© be ſuppoſed, that any profit ſuch perſons re- 
ſation for their trouble, is ſo much 


tain as a com 


wrefted unjuſtly from "the poor, as if a clergyman | 


could, in his leaſe, grant a powerof Tevyinga ib, 


zjuſtead of ihe tenth; or conjure away the ſenſes of 


the pariſhotiers; and thus delude them to give more 


to the deputy than they would have done to him- 


ſelf; now if this is not the caſe, in what does the 
grievance conſiſt? why, merely in this, that the 
deputy is uſually more expert in making bargains 
and enforcing payment, and thus ſecures what 
more neatly approaches to the real value, than the 


parſon can do; and the complaint of oppreſſion | 


proceeds, notfrom the oppreſſed paying more than 
the real value of their tithes, but that their rieigh- 


„„ 


ing to he a trouble, they would make a ſource ot 


conſtant pleaſure; by taking every opportunity of 


diſplaying their own difintereſtedneſs and honeſty, 
and pointing out his miſtake whereyer he might 
eſtimate the quantity of produce below the truth, 


or demand too ſmall a price for it; errors which 


clergymen are very ſubject to, from the defective 


education they receive at the univerſity, wiere! 


do not find there are any profeſſors appointed,” or 


lectures, 


Y | 0 23. ) g 
lectures read, to inſtruct the ſtudents e 2 
the church in the value of barley, potatoes, turf, 
&c. or explain and inculcate with due precaution, 
that maxim of as ancient and certainly as wiſe. a 
ſage as any of the Grecian or Roman ſchools, that 

a penny ſaved in a bargain is à penny got.”—=A ne- 
gleck ariſing probably from the conſtant experience 
of the readineſs, with which the people remedy it, 


* 


and therefore eaſily excuſable. OURS 
I next proceed to the exorbitance of the demands 
for tithes, ſo pathetically lamented” by the white- - 
boy. ofator cited before. A demand is then exorbi- 
tant when it claims for any thing niore than the com- 
mon market price for which it may be purchaſed 
in the neighbourhood of equal goodneſs ; and there 
ſeem. to be but three poſſible means which could 
produce acquieſcence in ſuch a demand—Ignorance 
of the value of what is performed —neceſſity, which 
cannot brook. delay, but obliges the purchaſer to 
take it at any price—or fear of him who offers it 
to ſale. Ignorance cannot ſurely be pleaded by the 
peaſantry, who muſt know exactly the expences 
of cultivation, the quantity of the produce, and 
the market price it bears. As io fear, I do not ſee 
how a clergyman or his deputy can terrify the | 
eaſantry into exorbitant prices for their tithes; , 
e cannot, like a landlord, and tenant at will, turn 
out him and his family at a moment's warning to 
beggary and ſtarving; or without any previous 
proceſs, in a civil court, drive for any tithe already 
due, if he heſitates complying with his preſent 
demand. Neceſſity is ofteneſt pleaded ; and it is 
{aid that the deln having cultivated barely endugh - 
for his ſubſiſtence, cannot ſpare any to the tithe- 
proprietor, who therefore takes advantage of this 
neceſſity, and extorts an exorbitant price. To thia 
It may be anſyered, that if he is involved in this 
e 9 neceſſity, 
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. it muſt have been cauſed by his 8 of 


imprudence, firice, as he muſt have known that he 


was by law obliged to pay tithe, and be ſufficiently 


&cquainted with the fevere temper of the tithe-.. 
proprietor, be ſhould have provided ſufficient to 
pay his detand in kind, which, from the ſmall | ©. 
ditional 7 of tillage requiſite, he might in 

f1 


general eaſily do. And further, if he has money 


to pay for his tithe: at tl 


kind, and ſupply himfelf at the next market. If 
he has no money, let us ſuppoſe for argument ſake 


though no cafe has ever been adduced to, my | 


owledge of ſuch a bargain) that he paſſes) his 


note for more than the tithe is worth at the time of 


fale ; that is, he gives his promiſe for an extraor- 
dinary ſum of money, to recompence the indul- 


ence in time, not being able to procure money at 


the preſent, or find any other perſon in. the whole 


country who will run the hazard of accepting his 
fecurity, and ſupply his wants at a leſs premium. 


If this is a grievance, I ſuppoſe numberleſs laws 
about intereſt and tranſactions of credit, which 


have been hitherto thought highly beneficial to all 
the parties concerned, muſt be ranked among grie- 


vances. e PAIGE <a 
There remains a ſtill ſtronger proof that there is 
no ſort of property materially requiſite for the ſup- 
ort of rhe peaſant, in which he is leſs expoſed to 
uch a neceſſity as- might oblige him to purchaſe 
it at an exorbitant rate, than tithes: The cottage 


. which ſhelters him, and the potatoe-garden which 


fupplies him with ſubſiſtence, he cannot for a mo- 


ment do without; he muſt take them at the rent 


fet on them, or ſubmit to be turned out deſtitute 
of any fupply, to beg or ſtarve. Not fo with 


tithes ;* his having this neceſſarily ſuppoſes that he 


muſk 
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to he time of fale he maß 
(ſhould an exorbitant price be required) pay it ia 
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muſt have the othet nine paris for his immediate 
ſuſtenance, and may thetefore wait for the chance 
of a mote favourable, market or indulgent creditor. 
But how wholly amprobable is it, that any tiihie- 
proprietor ſhould treat a pariſh with ſuch verity- 
ſince probably the conſequence. will be, that they 


will unite to pay him in kind, Which is ſo incen- 
venient to him that a general notice from a pariſh 
to that purpoſe. is almoſt as tertible as a combina- 
tion totally to ſubtract the tithe would be, eſpe- 
cially ſince if he has demanded an exorbitant price, 
he may be {ure he will undergo great loſs; as well 


ag great trouble, ſince he cannot expect ſuch price 


at market. It is therefore his intereſt to give it at 
the market value; and if he refuſes to do ſo; the 
pariſnioners have always the remedy of paying it 
in kind, which will punifh his extortion: And on 
the contrary, if ſold at that value, it is from its 


vicinity cheaper to the farmer than any he could 


purchaſe. Now it is very difficult to point out any 


ſort of property in which the ſeller has ſo few 
temptations to attempt extortion, and the buyer 


ſuch effectual means to reſiſt it. 


But the beſt anſwer to this, and indeed every \ 


ſimilar objection, is a candid appeal to general ex- 
perience. It is well known that tithes are valued 
in that ſeaſon of the year when proviſions ars 
cheapeſt, and at the price they then bear; — that 
in many pariſhes the modus fixes their price at 
much below the market price, and certainly it ne- 


ver can eſtabliſh one above it; — that there ſcarogly: 


ever is an inſtance. where a ſingle tithe is paid in 


kind that it does not more than double the valua- 


tion, though it may be impracticable, and there- 


fore unprofitable, to draw the tithe of a Whole 


ariſh, | j: 
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I dent procsed lo cbnſider the minute rapacity 
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for if the 'emiffaries are relawtleſcly rigid the ee ́ 


lecting of thetn are theſe : That it is never cuſto- - 
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with which tithes (tore than any other ſpecies Hf 
i are collected: this is charged more ditect- 
y on the proctors, but it alſo reſſects on the eletgy / 


chief facts 1 have been able to learn as to the cools ] 


mary to demand payment for the tithes of one year 
till thoſe of the next are ready to be ſet, and that 
not unfrequently two years income are conſtantiß 
due by the pariſh hat if .a/pariſtvis to be jeaſed 
to a tithe farmer; one: third of the avarage value at 
which it lets is generally allowed for the trouble f 
collecting, and the proportion of bad debts ;—that | , 
there are no debis divided into ſuch ſmall and unſa - 
tisfaQory payments as thoſe for tithes, which does: 
not ſhew any great terror from the rapacity of the 
collectors; and in conſequence there are more ſuits - 
for the recovery of tithe debts than any other equal 
rowers of property: from whence it has been in- 

red the clergy are more litigious than any otlier 
ſet of men; it certainly proves they are oftener 
plaintiffs, that is, oſtener compinin of being injured 
than others ; the ſuereſs of ſuch ſuits alone can de- 
termine whether they are litigious, i. e. whether 
they generally complain on frivolous or unjuſt grounds; 
and I have never heard that their claims are oftener 
rejected on theſe accounts than thoſe of other men. 
But it ſeems unneceſſary to enter into a tedious 
detail of particulars, ſince on the firſt glance it is 
improbable the clergy ſhould be more rapacious in 
collecting their debts than others, except they were 
either worſe paid, or more neceſſious, which may 
poſſibly be both true, and certainly ſupply a fair 
and convincing proof that they ought, with — 

| utmo 
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ſcription, indeed ] confirmed b 


a man 


FEEL 


. Eaft comes the heavieſt! of all again the-- 


| nu of tithes themſelves, this tau n — 


this reſtraint on population, by which the poor are 
ſtarved, and eccleſiaſtics pampered.-dreadful de- 
the experience of -- 
ages, from Abraham to the pre for wasit 
not this that ſo; remarkably thinned Ihe tribes of 
Judæa, and now makes England (where tithe is 
id for an infimitude — articles which are ot 
ect to it in Ireland) a continued ſcene of deſola · 
tion. But hear the t theſe aſſertions, if in · 
deed any are ſo dull as to think they require proof! 


Tithes are a tax on induſtry, = the more 


[err man tilis, and the more pains he takes iii 
ſo, the 1 and therefore the 
the tithe ; and; as thetithes exceed — 
the otber nine parts, the is the loſs on the in- 
tire. Hence the poverty of the: mry in the ſouth 
of Ireland is fully accounted for, by their :exceffve 
induſtry, combined with tion of tithe. Ihus 
be truly ſaid to ſaue by every acre h 
A — city —— ſave ſo 
rapidly, ially as the taxes y axe no re- 
aun, on — their profits . increa- 
ſing in a much greater er Um the pe of 
which: I have proved as to tithe. 

'Tithes are desde a tax on the indeed en eos. 
—— and not on the landlord or conſumer, becauſe 
ng an - impoſition of 'yeflerday, and illegul. es'/. 
—— has been made or demanded. in any leaſe 
formerly made, aut lands untitheable do nt ſet | 
dearer on that account; and the conſumer will no 
believe the countryman who tells him he Pays tithe} - 
or ſuffer the price of proviſions to be enhanced on 
that icore, though 5 belp paying for the 

2 taxes 


aeg een, be reduced-10 greater povery; | 2 ty 
and left more unprotedted.” arr bt 


8 1 18 R 
n are laid on different objects of eee. 
7 tion by the Houſe of 8 every' year. 
++ To be; ſerious; though many of Tenne, 

1 againſt lithes are too frivolous to be 
1y argsed againſt, and which nothing — — 
procured attention to, but great prejudice n favour. I 
of any argument tending to make the (eſtabliſhed | 
mode of ſupporting the clergy offenſive : + though | | 
ĩt · is certain tithes have never been able to check 
induſtry and population, where the cauſes which 
© really effect this amongſt us did not xi; that 
muſt always be allowed for inthe rent of land, and 
| the wack rice of proviſions, and thence be paid; chiefly 
„ e landlord and conſumer: though they can 
—— increaſs except as the increaſe of profit ena | | 
bles the proprietor -to bear them, and 2 
cannot with propriety be e a tax on induſtry 
more than any other tax; ytt fome circumſtance 
there muſt be which has given occaſion of fo mucit 
complaint amongſt the poor: In their collection! 
have endeavoured to ſhew it cannot be, it muſt 
therefore originate in the manner of chew diſtribu- 
tion; let us ſee what it is, whether it is imputable 
to the clergy, and how it has mae eee L 
e legiſſator s. + 
As far as 1 have been able to learn it is this: — - 
That the immediate payment of tithes is confined 
to tillage, while the grazier is exempt from it, ex- 
cept as he pays tithe of meadow.” This inequality 
aroſe from the abolition of the tithe of agiſtment, 
(or tenth of the yu on the ſale of black cattle): by 
a reſolution of ſons chiefly affected by that 
'rithe, the landed we. in the Houfe of Com- 
mon: a reſolution arbitrary in itſelf, unconfirmed 
by the other parts of the legiſlature, and enforced 
by a tyrannic ſanction; and certainly not charge- 
able on the edgy whom it IO of a * 
b 
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ever find that the Houſe of Commons, to 
fare the clergy, paſſed a vote empowering tem 
to demand more 
than before. Now, as this was not done, do nt 
ſee how the poor (except the poor parſant) were in- 
jured, unleſs the clergy, preſuming on the friend- 
Bop and ſup 
more exorbitant in their demands, or the 


the tithes graciquſly 104 ben 


rt of the Houſe of Commons, became 1 5 


commiſerating their loſs, more liberal in their \ prices, _ 


ſuitably to the ſpirit which prevails ſo e d KIM 
their deſcendants at preſent. 
But though it may not be mathematically de- 
monſtrable, that the crown the poor cottager paid 
for his tithe was increaſed merely by his landlord's. 
ceaſing to pay a guinea for tithe of a quite different 
kind, yet it is not ſurpriſing if the poor, arguitig 
from their feelings more than ſtrict mathematics, 
ſhonld think themſelves aggrieved at being o 
to pay any thing, when the rich paid little or no- 
thing. How then have they proceeded to redreſs 
this injuſtice, and equalize the payment of tithes? 
Why, briefly thus by diminiſhing very conſiders 
ably the — for tillage; but at the ſame time, 
either entirely annihilating or proportionally re- 
ducing the rates for meadow ; thus taking care in- 
deed to remedy the grievance they themſelves la- 
bour under, viz. that of paying money to the 
, but alſo taking care to ſecure, as they 
hope, the aſſiſtance of ihe richer farmers and gra- 
_ ziers; by diminiſhing with equitable Lmpartjaley: 
their ſhare of the fame grievance.” 

Thus, Gentlemen, have t conſidered the thief 
circumſtences\of ' thoſe charges which are moſt uni- 
verſally and loudly urged againſt you the griev< 
ances of proctors and tithes—the exorbitance of 
Fw demands, and the rapacity with which lee 
co 


ee nature bf Pg "An iſelt—qhie - 
- of its diſtribution, and how this has been 
- remedied by the fagacit 
bay legiſlators; And now let me aſk you,” as men 


zn the chad are theſe 2. 
tude, and theſe changes ſo ſupported, that they art 
ſuſficient to produce ſuck . diſcontent and 


a ? No—others there muſt be more exten ; BY: 
_ five and more powerful, which, however invidious; - 
| ita neceſſary-49/Point out, that you may be able i 


r againſt their effects. 


7 is widely diffuſed, manifeſting itſelf as it 


that order whoſe buſineſs is to ſupport a faith no 
therefore contentedly ſu ſtill, While your avowed 
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of Lol ſenſe, hiſtoric knowledge and experience | 
ances of fuch magni- 


t appears then to me, that the real cauſe of | 
ties effects is, that not only there are numbers 
who, from their oppoſite religious principles, muſt 
20 32 your order; but ae among thoſe | 
profeſs themſelves Proteſtants, a Punt of ir- 


is natural it Wend, in 2 neglect of the intereſts of 


enemies ſtrip you of property, in hopes that? 


without fharirig in the trouble or ſcandal of the 
attack, they will yet dey a portion of the ſpoils, - 


* 
— — 


and be freed from contributing as much as theß 


no de (pittance as it is) to your ſu You 
will, I ſuppoſe, at firft ſight think this . too 
fevere and too general, but it is impoſſible for you 
to judge accurately of the ſentiments of men about 


religion and the intereſts of the church, becauſe 


you never can hear them undi ſguiſed. ſince the . 


eſtabliſhed forms of politeneſs and rules of con- 
verſation muſt always ſecure you an a cr of 
reſpect, and prevent men from diſcloſing, while in 


Four preſence, their real ſentiments if offenſive to 


vou. Here then e 


believed, or at leaſt little attended to-—who 52 


y and equity of the white- . ZH 0 
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for you bettet than yon can du ſor yourſelves; | - | 
but of ſacts you can judge: and if you conſider the 


meaſurrs and ſucceſs of your enemies; and the 


5 inactivity of your friends, notwithſtanding the-pow-. 2 


ertul motives which ſhould have usted them in 


your defence, all which I have before ſlated, you 


will, I ſuppoſe, think my opinion of the diſpub- 
tions of your: ſuppoſed triends not entirely ill- 


founded; for furely he who, by remaining inac- 


tive; knowingly acquieſces in that deſtruction h 
might have prevented, is little leſs an enemy than 
the immediate in vader 75 Dis 


A confirmation of this opinion, which you can- | 
net ſo readily diſcover as I can; is derived from 


the common cauſes and ſubjects of outcry againſt 


the clergy ; one againſt your extortion and rapa- 


city, how well - founded I have before conſidered ; 
another equally general cauſe of complaint is, the 


exceſſive wealth of the clergy, which is exaggerat- 


ed beyond meaſure, and pointed at with ſurpriſe. 
We are every where told of the immenſe revenues 
of biſhops, the number of fat rectories, &c. The 
clergy are repreſented as an order of men always 


attentive io their own intereſts, and reſolving to pro- 


fit by their trade ; and other ſimilar deſcriptions, 
which if a foreigner were to hear, without know-: 


ing who they were meant for, he muſt ſuppoſe 


they could apply only to a ſet of uſurers, remark- 


able for accumulating fortunes from the neceſſities 
of the diſtreſſed, by odious jor illegal means, with-. 


out having received any education that could en: 
title them to poſſeſs vr teach them to enjoy wealth, 
hoarding it during their own lives, and tranſmit; 
ting it to be waſted by a vulgar, ignorant, and 


purſe-proud poſterity. How would he be ſurprif-: | 


ed to find that the revenues of all theſe men were 
appointed them by the law of the land, and err 


ac» : 


- tified by having originated in religion, and 
handed down without interruption for ages that 
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ty were obliged every one to receive an ex pen- 


five and liberal education, which in any 
feflion is ſuppoſed to entitle a man to obtain for 


any exertion a reward more than adequate to its 
preſent trouble, as a recompence for his paſt. pre- 


paration : that the inajority of them had but mo»: 


derate incomes, periſhable with themſelves, and 


accompanied by ſuch a neceſſity of preſerving a 
reſpectable and liberal appearance as generally ex- 


and exertions for future ſupport; that indeed 


there are ſome conſiderable revenues and dignities 


appropriated to thoſe at the head of the profeſſion, 
which are generally beſtowed on men whoſe dig» 
nified birth and powerful connections would raiſe 
them, in the general courſe of things, to equal dig - 


nity and wealth in any other profeſſion, without ex- 
citing wonder or indignation or on men who 
kave . themſelves by literary exertions, 


other pro- 


hauſted theſe incomes, and left the children of tho 
poſſeſſors with no other inheritance than a good 
edueation, ee entirely on their own virtues: 
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requiring ſuch application and abilities as if di- 


rected to other purſuits would have procured 
equal emolument and eminence. If he were be- 


ſides to be told that this deſcription of men were 


excluded from all ways of acquiring wealth, except 
by their profeſſion, ſuperintending the education 
of acme es co 6 in the innocent and uſeful 
employment of agriculture; — that they were ſo 
little expert in making money, or eminent in world- 
jy wiſdom, that it was generally thought more eaſy 
to deal with them on cheap terms than any deputy 
they could appoint. If he were to be told theſe 
things, and find them true, he would certainly con- 
fider the uſual pretexts of clamour againſt the 
wea 


. 7 1 
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founded, and enquire for the real cauſe'as ſome- 


8 4 


thing vety different indeed. Not would, this: en- 
gquiry be tedious or difficult, he would“ ent ob. 
7 2 that in other profeſſions morę money was given 
without reluctance to men, not more Niberally cdu- 


c catod or ſuperior os ern” piety; or contempt of 
- wealtiy to clergymen: What t 
of this difference ? Solely this, that in the former 


thaſe exertions which are rewarded, in the latter 
not, or in other words, that men think 


man who thinks it is a ſufficient excuſe for not pay- 
ing the clergy, that no value is received from them, 
and produces his on e 
latter, cannot be refuted; As I have never known 


2 (I ſpeak only from outward appearances) who 


they never had received any advantages 
from the minifters of religion, and that it was 


F 3 never ſhould, whom in this inſtance, 
| — ſuſpect of miſtaking or diftort- 


ing the truth. 


Io this CONTEMPT or RELIGION, and the con- 


ſequent opinion that its miniſters are uſeleſs, and 


therefore ought-not to be paid, may be attributed 
the tumults and outcry every where raiſed againſt 


the clergy, rather than to the fatal operation of 
tithes “ bine ill lachrymæ. Hence proceed n to- 


„ TERS, ROBBERS, and WHITE Bovs with which! 


every county is infeſted.” And as this cauſe is 
emirely uate, ſo I do not think any other at 
all adequate can be aſſigned: The character of the 
- clergy has been much abuſed by many, on this I 
will only ſay, that I have not found, nor do 1 be- 
lieve there are any facts Ic prove the preſent 

2 race 
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then ran be ihe dauſe 
caſe it is believed ſome benefit is teceived from 
gymen 


are che laft-perſons from whom any beneft ein be 


experience as à proof of the 
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nee of clergy arg fo much more ignorant'or prof 
- gate: than any of their predeceſſors, that a ſudden 


and general diſaffetion towards them ſnhould ne- 

_ ceffarily ariſe, or be evidently juſtified by this 
il fingle cauſe, and for the reſt reply | in the words 4 IRE, 
- of Swift, That we have no better materials to com- 


pound the prieſthood of than the maſs of mau- 
kind, which corrupted as it is, thoſe who re- 
cCsive orders muſt have ſome vices to leave be- 
* hind them when they enter into the church, 
and if a few do ſtill adhere, it is no wonder, but 
rather a great one that they are no worſe ;-there- 


fore I cannot think ambition or love of power 


„na add love of pleaſure or love of wealth) 
more juſtly. laid to their charge, than that of 
other men, -becauſe this would be to make re- 
<« ligion itſelf, or at leaſt the beſt conſtitution of 
church government, anſwerable for the errors 
«© and depravities of human nature.“ =. 

cannot help remarking here, how very widely 
the ſentiments of thoſe who cry out againſt the cler- 
gy at preſent, differ from thoſe which Swift aſcribes 


to his cotemporaries in theſe words— 1 within 


*« theſe laſt two hundred years all ſorts of tempo- 


„ral power have been wreſted from the clergy, 
« and much of their eccleſiaſtical, the reaſon or 
«« juſtice of which I ſhall not examine, but that 


the remedies were a little too violent with re- 

«© ſpect to their poſſeſſions, the legiſlature hath late- 
ly confeſſed, by the remiſſion of their firſt fruits, 
© neither do the common libellers deny this, who 
in their invectives only tax the church with an 
inſatiable deſire of wealth or power, (equally 


*- *£ common to all bodies of men as well as indivi- 


% duals) but THANK Gop that the laws have de- 
„ prived them of both.” 


Vid. Swift's ſentiments of a Church of England man, 


+ Ibid, 
The 
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een 
The preſent NN ſucceſſors of; the 


men, ſeem to 


k their thankſgwing in this in- 


ſtance ſome what premature, as theclergy have ſtill 


much greater | poſſeſſions than they ate willing to 


fe, devout 


allow them; but imagining perhaps, that it was 


delivered in the prophetic. manner, a type of what 
was to happen at the preſent day, are reſolved to 
employ every exertion in their power to fulfill ſo 

dieſirable and happy a prediction, by compleatly 
ſtripping the clergy of what wealth and power they 
ſtill rattan... | We. 


* % 


Older cauſes have been aſſigned. for the ſudden 


and general attack on the clergy, which may per- 


haps have haſtened or encouraged it; ſuch as the 
encouragement the Roman Catholics, have received 
from the repeal of ſo great a part of the penal laws 
gainſt them, their - expectation of acquiring ſpee- 
dlly a conſiderable influence in the repreſentative 
body—the number of them lately embodied and 
diſciplined as volunteers—the debates on a bill in- 
troduced laſt ſeſſion for the protection of the clergy. 
But it muſt be evident to every conſiderate man, 
that theſe cauſes could not operate conſiderably or 
univerſally had not mens minds been, prepared, by 
+ a general indifference to the intereſts of the cler- 
gy, amongſt thoſe who profeſs themſelves, of the 
eſtabliſhed church, and a conſciouſneſs of that. in- 
difference amongſt thoſe who do not. Thus had 
the Roman Catholics imagined, that by invading 
the rights of the church, they would have offended 
the legiſlature, and the landed intereſt of the na- 


fs 


tion, they never would hazard their newly acquir- 


ed privileges by bearaying a ſpirit of hoſtility in re- 
turn for kindneſs, o 
riot, in requital for freeing them from reſtraint ; 


turbulence, lawleſſneſs, and 


Vid. addreſs to the nobility and gentry, ſigned Theophilus, * 
N EK & 28 469 . 2 a f - . =_— 
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- lende the ſanQion of law. And if they were pre- 


„ N 
they would at leaſt 8 


fer of property and operation of time, had increaſed 
their weight im the legiſlature, ſo far as to feeure 
the ſuecels of their meaſures; and proeure for vio- 


ared: and emboldened to attack by their havi 
ren etnbodied as volunteers, the proteſtants wou 


reſiſt by the ſame cauſe, it equally zealous on their 
fide'of the queſtion. - As to the laſt cauſe, it only 

ſhews that the reception given to that bill in the 
Houſe of Commons gave your enemies good grounds 
(as they ſuppoſe) to believe that houſe was inclin- 
ed to liſten to all the ſuggeſtions againſt you, with 
at beſt not an nnfavourable ear, whether their-pre+ * 

ſumption was well founded or not, the future con- 
duct of that houſe towards you can only decide. 
Hitherto, gentlemen, I have been engaged in the 
unpleaſant taſk of proving the danger which threa- 

tens your eſtabliſhment.” The violence and ſuc- 
ceſs of your enemies, and the indifference of thoſe 
who ought to be your friends. I now proceed to 


180 point out ſuch meaſures as ſeem moſt expedient in 


ſuch a ſituation, and encourage you to engage in 
them, by roving that you cannot but meet with 
powerful ſupport, as your cauſe is united with the 
temporal intereſts of numbers, as well as recom- 
mended by every motive that can engage the aſſiſ- 
tance of the virtuous and the wife. 
The firſt thing obviouſly neceflary is, that you 
ſhould rouſe and reſolve to defend yourſelves, and 
all'unite your influence to give your meaſures re- 
ſpectability ard ſucceſs. Every thing already ſtat- 
ed combines to preve the urgent neceſſity of ſuch 
union and ſuch activity. If your enemies are nu- 
merous and powerful, it is the more neceſſary to 
unite the friends you have in your fupport. 1 
| ave 


_ e 


| A 
have been attacked with violence you ſhould be vi- 


gorous and reſolute in reſiſtance.” In à word, if 
the confequence of inactivity bitherto has been de- 


feat, nothing but ceaſing to be inactive can fecurg 
you frum deſtruction. a ee ee ee 
I can eaſily account for 'your paſt inactivity: 
You perhaps wiſhed to give che public time and 
opportunity to judge fully of the intentions of your 


would not, as magiſt 


until the civil power ſhould be rouſed to repel 
punifh their violence. Unwilling to be ſuf; 
of mercenary motives, you would not be forward to 
enforce your own claims, or judge in your own 
cauſe; and conſcious of the innocence of the 
charges urged againft you, you could hardly believe 
you would be ſo implacably attached, or 1a weakly 
efted. Hitherto, then, your inactivity may 


ave been excuſeable, perhaps praiſe-worthy; but 


ſurther, it would be culpable, becauſe deſtructive to 
you. The intentions of your enemies are evident- 
ly to reduce your whole order to poverty and con- 
tempt ;—the civil power has not been able te 

tect you—the charges againſt you are believed 
you are loaded with the ignominy, and ſuffer rhe 
puniſhment of guilt. It behoves you, therefore, not 


only for. your own ſafety, but for that of the 


church and your ſucceffors, whole truſtees you are, 
to ſtand forward and unite—vindicate your inno- 
cence—reprefent your grievances to the legiſlature 
with humility, and claim redreſs with firmneſs ;— 
and happily you can look up at this juncture to 
thoſe at the head of your profeſſion, with a welt 
founded confidence that they muſt have both the 
will and the power to give you effectual ſupport 
poſſeſſod of votes in the a 


d peaceable profeſſion, u 
| rates, be remarkably active in 
repelling force by force, but rather choole to wait 
and 
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by numerous friends and powerful conneftions— 
experienced-in public affairs, they muſt be able to 
give your union reſpectability and ſtreugth; they - 
muſt alſo be conſcious that they are engaged in a 
common cauſe. That though not directly attacked, 
your downfall muſt involve theirs: their dignity 


and ſecurity is inſeparably connected with that of 


the parochial clergy ; if theſe are reduced to po- 
verty and comempt, the biſhops cannot hope long 
to enjoy their riches,unenvied or undiminiſhed; or 

reſerve their dignity undebaſed. ' But were their. 

intereſts wholly unconnected with yours, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of what is due to religion, to virtue, to 
conſiſtency of character, muſt make them active 
in your defence; they muſt feel themſelyes placed 
in a high ſituation, entruſted with an important 
charge, and anſwerable to God and the world for 
the welfare of the ſacred order over which they 
preſide, and the eftabliſhment of true Chriſtianity 
in this nation. In ſuch a criſis they muſt be well 
aſſured that to be inactive is to betray that truſt, 
that he who now retires from the council of the na- 
tion, under whatever pretext he may endeavour to 
hide his ſhame from himſelf, cannot hide it from 
the world: No- he cannot but be loaded with 
well-merited ignominy now, and ſupply a name to 
be handed down with infamy to poſterity. ** He 
who is not with us is againſt us,” was the lan- 
guage of your divine founder, and may now be 

yours. But I have better hopes—it cannot be but 
they will act the part that becomes them; they will 
appear in their true dignity, as the ſupreme guar- 
dians of, and acting in concert with the whole or- 
der, for the common advantage ; they will collect 
from you exact information to lay before parlia- 
ment, and have their repreſentations to one houſe 
ſupported by your petitions to both ; they _ 
| take 


) 
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take the lead in every meaſure, urge your claims 
with vigour, and guard your intereſts with vigilance. 
Truſting, therefore, that you will all unite in car- 
rying into exeeution ſuch meaſures as are moſt re- 
quiſite to redreſs your loſſes and ſecure your rights, 
allow me to ſuggeſt ſome which ſeem likely to con- 
duce tò thoſe purpoſes, ess. 
I obſerved r what ſuch of you as are fe- 
mote from the metropolis may hardly believe, and 
ſuch as inhabit it conſtantly could not fully pet- 
ceive, that the crimes committed by the white- 
boys in the remote parts of the kingdom, are in 
this place ſcarcely believed, ja apr”? ont u 
or ſuppoſed to have been entirely cauſed,” and al- 
moſt entirely juſtified, by your extortion and rapa- 
city; which are painted in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
and received with implicit belief: and that the 
innocence of | thoſe well-meaning, but deluded 
- wretches, receives ſtrong confirmation from their 
having almoſt every where eſcaped legal puniſh- 
ment, which is more eaſily and readily accounted 
for, by ſuppoſing they did not deſerve it, than by 
| rv. into the real cauſes which protected them. 
though they did. Such a prepoſſeſſion cannot but 
have dangerous influence, in determining the voice 
of the public, as well as biafſing the opinion of the 
legiſlature itſelf, many of whoſe members have it 
not always in their power, however well-inclined, 
to enter into a minute examination of facts, and 
correct the errors of public fame by their own ac- 

curate information. It is, thereſore, abſolutel 
neceſſary for you to remove theſe prejudices; which | 

will be eaſily done, by appointing ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable of your body in each county, to pub- 
liſh a brief, but authentic journal of the yiolences 
which it is mbrally certain were committed by the 
white-boys in that county, ſpecifying the time _ 
| | | place 
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_  -tithe in-each pariſſi, and the average 
it ſets, compared with thoſe eſtabliſhed ſor the 
-fame produce at the adjacent market towns, for a 
certain time paſt—ſi 
will ſhew the public 
. which your enemies have committed, and how 
little real cauſe there was to zuſtify them. And if 1 


Proof as could legally convict hem 


IR, 6 BY 


Place, and the-perſons to whom: they were offered. II 5 
2 nts 


it will be eaſy to do, though it might have 


deen difficult to point out the particular individuals 


who committed thaſe violences, or procure ſuch 


For fimilar reaſons it is abſolutely neceflary or | 
vou to publiſh an account of the modus of; ſing 
rates. at which 


ſeven years. Thus you 
real extent of the violences 


you refuſe or neglect to do this, it may even with 


the moſt candid men produce ſome fufpþicions un- 
favourable to you, ſor though innocetice may ſome- 
times di ſdain condeſcending io confute calumny, 
the ſame apparent effect may proceed from con- 
ſcious guilt or ſtubborn ſulle 6 
either a wife or a ſafe meaſure, becauſe the public 
will certainty paſs a deciſive: fentence, though the 
accuſed may contumacioufly refuſe to plead: at its 
bar; it therefore expoſes, _ unprotected to the 
- greateſt hazard; what is moſt obuoxious to irrepa- 
rable injury, our good name, which it is ſurely 


and it is ſeldom 


worth while to ſecure, when it can be done by the 
eaſy means of ſpeaking truth. Nor think that be- 
eauſe theſe things are known in every part to ſome 


done or other, it is therefore uſeleſs to collect and 
unite them, ſo as to put it in every one's power to 


acquire the knowledge of all. The proceedings of 


the right- boys ſeem to be ſo uniform, regular, and 


conſiſtent, that their beauty, utility, and impor- 
tance muſt needs be imperfectly known, till they 
ate connected in one fyftem and contemplated in 


one view. And as it is poſſible there may in ſome 


few 
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few inſtances have been abuſes in the management 
of wthes, and you all know how apt men are to 


* 


argue from particulats to generals, and that one 


inſtance of injuſtice muſt be more talked of, and 
therefore more attended to, than Ry of medera- 


tion ; the only poſſible way to open the eyes of the 
public, and convince them of the general equit 
and moderation of your NR, is, 10. exhibit thee 


conduct in one view th their infpection. I there- 


fore call on you, as you value your own iaterefts, - 


or the regard due to your facred profeſſion, ** Nor 


% TO LET YOUR GOOD BE. vl SPOKEN OF,” to 


Nand forward and the truth—that your ad- 
verſaries ſhould not be rewarded for their violence, 
nor you 7 eu for having ſuffered it, Thefethings 
are the'firſt, the eaſieſt, and the moſt neceſfary to 


be done—neceffary to ſilence and fhame your en- 


mies, to make thoſe who have been hitherto doubt- 


ful and neutral your friends, and ſapply your 
friends with new motiyes of zeal in your ſupport, 
and new topics of argument in your defence. 

Ihe meaſures I have now recommended would 
certainly come with more reſpectability and effe, 
authoriſed by the ſolemn fanction of a public af- 
ſembly, but yet they are in the power of any in- 
dividual amongſt you, for any man may draw up 
a brief journal of the proceedings of your enemies, 
or a compariſon” of the rates of tithes, with thoſe 
of the adjacent markets, and preſent them to the 
public; and furely /me one may be found in each 
county willing to take ſo much trouble for the 
common cauſe, But what I ſhall next recommend, 
as it is abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of 
your common rights, fo it requires ſtill more ſtrong- 
ly a general co-operation.—Yop cannot but know 
there are many who fay, and ſgem to believe, that 
the attacks which have been made on you have, 
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in moſt places, done you no, real injury that they 

have 1 obliged you to take your property out | 
of the hands of thoſe common plunderers, the 
proQtors and tithe-farmers, but have not diminiſhed 
it as the rates allowed you by the generoſity of 
.your white-boy friends yield, even more than you. 


ore received. And it is ſaid, that as you have 


in general choſe to acquieſce in the terms offered 


you by thoſe delegates of the people, rather than 


wait for an appeal to the legiflature, the injury you 


have ſuffered 1s either none at all, or very triflirig, 


and requires no public interpoſition ; for that 


though theſe ruſtic reformers. proceeded. in rather 


a rough manner, yet their intentions were kind, 


and it muſt be wholly unneceſſary to take your af- 
fairs out of the hands of agents at once ſo judici- 


ous, ſo active, and ſo honeſt, 


Whether you have as good reaſon to be con- | + 


tented as this ſtatement ſuppoſes you, yourfelves 


beſt know; but certainly it will be ſuppoſed you 


are not materially aggrieved, while you offer no 


complaint, and that your loſſes are not worth re- 


compenſing, while you think them not worth ſtat- 
ing. It is therefore: abſolutely neceſſary that you 
ſhould unite in each county, ſtate the loſſes you 


have each ſuſtained, whether by the entire ſub- 
ſtraction of your tithes, or the dimunition of the 
uſual rates, dictated by violence and conſented to 
from terror; if you do this fairly and boldly, and 
call on the legiſlature to redreſs you, your claim 
cannot be rejected. Some regard to order, juſtice, 
and religion, mutt actuate the legiſlature, and the 
executive power muſt be anxious to redreſs inju- 
ries, which it was its duty, and ſeems' to have 


been its inclination to prevent, though unhappily 
it had not the power. Iam told a great law autho- 
rity has declared, it will be the duty of parliament 
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they can ſcarcely raiſe *Y difference of opimion 
portant of all You will. I fear, be more divided in 


is. point e time as fully 
and clearly as I can, whether any 
equitable commutation, is practicable ; next, ,whe- 


| ſtrong enough to balance the inconyenientics which 


muſt attend it. Nb ad drag 
inte ve arab rt ud ent a 5 28 
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others, whe t | 
to ſubject them to ſuch a puniſhment, or the lat- 


reaſon why a commutation is at all neceſſary, 

to relieve thoſe engaged in tillage, who are gene- 
rally the moſt poor and induftrious, by 8 
the burthen on the more wealthy and lefs induſ- 
trious graziers. For I dowbt whether the parlia- 
ment will have ſagacity enough to diſcern the ptac- 


tability and equity. of the plan adopted by the | 


4 . 


white-boy Jegiflators, which would relieve both 


poor and rich equally from all burthens._ t 
Io unite ale fo objects, viz. to preſerve the 
preſent value of livings, and at the fame time pro- 
xertion what each man ſhall contribute to the ſup- 
port of the clergy in ſome degree to his landed pro- 


rty, will, I believe, prove, a complicated taſk. 


Let us examine it particularly. ö ; 
. The property to be thusaltered is ſpread through 


every part ot the kingdom, however remote or 


unc uliiv ated, but its average quantity in each pariſh 
depends on circumſtances almoſt peculiar to that 


pariſh itſelt—ſuch as the uſual quantity of tillage 
the difſcrent articles 'tthable—the eſtabliſhed 
modes of valuing tithe, in ſome by the acre, in 
others by the quantity of produce—the proportion 
of the average rate of tithes to the average market 


prices, in ſome places almoſt equal to them, in 


moſt very much leſs—and various other circumſtan- 


ces, which muſt be all confidered by a legiflator, 
who. 


To eſſeck any equitable commutation, it is a 

' + knowledged on all hands to be neceſſary, that ile 

value of the different livings ſhould be preferved 

unaltered, fince it is doubtful whether the legiſla- 
ture has conſtitutionally a power, and certainly it 
bas no right in equity, to deprive ſome Amer. 

pft their ern incomes, and increaſe thoſe ot 
en the former have not acted ſo as juſtly | 


— 


ter ſo as to merit ſuch a reward: — And the uy 8 


/ 


} 
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Se ee preſerve ihe value of liv igt welders: 
So that no act of (parliament: appoiiying the rate 
Which each man won an Pay, could ye th Equity er- 
tend beyond one pariſh, or at — A "or 2 14 
joining ; and as a preparation for theſt ucts, itſeems 
neceſſaty that every pariſh be accurately fiirveyed— 8 
the different rent tolls of every landlord examined, 

to aſcertain the value of om eh and the propot- 
tion of rent and, tithe'pa * 0 pariſh, in order 
to 1 oy rares all be FabRiraced for” 


tithes in each Fe to pre- 
ſerve the propo mon ot 15 the e 
varied. 7 1 erer 
* i baden may ets * vin be 1g 
ſibly un. 10 l e the regulations of the gene- 
tal laws, ſo ſerve an equitable diſtribution 


of the new impaſt, according to a variety of local and 
obſcure diſtinctiona, whether it is ti be paid by the 
landlord or tenant'; thus, if to be pald by the tenant; 
lands which are tithe free and thence: jave been let 
at conſiderable advanced rents ſhbluil'be exempt. 
leſt the tenant ſhould thus ' be "doubly burthened, 
The impoſt alſo ſhould be x Rout one not e the 
rent, but to the profit of the land, ſo that forme 
grounds let ar ſmall renis wos Me pay moſt of 
the new impoſt, becauſe they yield moſt profit, as 
being let on old leaſes. —Othets, not Meckuſe 
though the rent is ſmall, the profit is alſo ſmall, 
Similar diffcuſties would occur as to landlords: 
thus, thoſe who let their lands at advanced e 
becauſe tithe free, ſhould now pay more in pto 
tion to theſe rents thlati othets, and care ſhoul de 
taken be diminiſh | fill more the value of lands 
let already too cheap, or make one landlord pay 
money than another, nary becauſe his eſtate was 
poorer 51 7 and therefore let at lower rents. 
if 100 avo d thefe inconyeniencics, every rent roll 


is 


| „„ %%% ee 
is indiſctiminately taxed in proportion te its quan» | 


_ tity, weſball have indeed a genera] rule ſufficieptty, 
clear, and which will compleat! W all_grie- 
[ 


vances, if totally and yiolently aftering 
flare of things can do ſo, ſinse thole. rich grazing 


counties which now: contribute very little in pro- 


Portion to NO BY would then have almoſt the' 
| entire burthen of 1 


o thoſe coumies have ſuch zeal, for the church, 
t 


ſons, but all 


14 


all, thoſe. of the poor counties adjacent. 
Beſides all this, care muſt be taken to iriſert in the 
new-laws clear; and ſtrong clauſes to prevent the 
landlord at the expiration. of every. leaſe from de- 
mapding an additiondl rept to recompence himſelf 
and the tenants from conſenting to pay if, except 


perhaps. that the caution is gat it it is ſo | 


uzu/uol amonglt Iriſh landlords to raiſe their rents, 

a) riſh tenants to outbid each other. 10 851 

Iithes are divided amongſt hes multitudes in 
lo 


very unequal ſhares, handed down in ſome lay 


1 


families, trom.. generation to generation for ages 


paſt, leaſed out and purchaſed, and ſeitled with 
all the variety of legal forms, and it is required to 
ſubſlitute a new ſpecies, of property on different 


VV 


hy different perſons, and yet preſerve all theſe 


ſhares diſtinet, and of equal value, without any. 


poſſibility of producing contuſion, or altercation. 


e preſent 


this is the very thing wiſhed, as the ee | 


at they wiſh to ſupport not only their own par- 


-— 


As tithes now ſtand, they are ſo calculated that 


every man is well aware of what he muſt pay 


cannot be ſubject to pay more but by his own vo- 
luntary act, and when his increaſe of profit muſt 
enable him to bear it without Joſs ; and it is requir- 
ed io find out a new mode of levying the ſame 
ſums which muſt ſubject every man to different 

anti Eff + Limpolts 


— 


1 
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n 4 Enn enter ten nel 4 Ws os 
impoſts independent of his own acts, freeing! ſome 
who have hitherto paid much, and ſoading others 


who have hitherto paid little, and this with ſuck 


evident equity and exact conſideration, as to ſilencę 
all 'murmurs and leave no toom for future diſcon- 
ů/–ů n RUS PI YOM ES, EFF 


I ' 


The ptoperty to be removed is ſuch; that it 


muſt neceſſarily fall and rife with the value of mo- 


ney, and which cannot be raiſed to an exorbitant 
N without the expreſs conſent of the purcha- 


ſer ; and for this is to be ſubſtituted another of a 
determinate kind, and yet not land, fo as that it 


ſhall vary conſtantly with the value of money, ne- 
ver oppreſſing him who is to pay, nor failing the 


expectation of him who js.to receive it. l 
All theſe things are to he done; and to do thoſe 
things, it is neceſſary to repeal the preſent code of 
tithe laws, which are as old as any others in the 
realm, to erafe all the reports and records of the 
different cafes about tithes, which have been al- 
ready decided as a burthen to our law books, and to 
draw up a new code on different a with- 
out any precedents to guide or aſſiſt their formation, 
ſo equitable 1n their 3 of property as to 
preclude diſcontent, and ſo free from ambiguity as 
to leave no room for debate about their meaning. 
and no poſſibility of eluding their commands. But 
let me correct myſelf, I have miſtated this matter. 
The old code of laws js to be retained, I ſuppoſe, 
for thoſe parts of the kingdom which have not ex- 
preſſed any diſcontent, and the reforming code 
will extend for the preſent no farther than the fa: 
gacity of the white boy legiſlators has'diſtovered 
the exiſtence of grievances, and led the way for 
parliament, ready however to extend itſelf to other 


parts, as the ſame ſagacity ſhall enlarge its re- 


ſ carches. 61 6 


All cheſe things are to he done. I have heard 
much of the ouNITOTENCE of parliament, M 


mereſore do not deny but it may have all power iÞ 
dg all thoſe things; and indeed would be happy io | 
fd the experiment executed to the ſatisfaction ofall 


parties, as it would, 1 think, afford a compleat 


; ons 008 only of the omnipotence of parliament, 
ut of its infinite patience, and | perf | infalljbj- | 


63 Iity attributes which muſt baniſh all anxiety 


about the nature and conſequences. of the meaſures 
of the legiſlature, and produce ſuch implicit faith -. 
in them as would neceſſarily ſecure public tranquil- 
lity, the conſtant wiſk of every true patriot. 2 
Ihe circumſtances already conſidered may help 
us to decide, whether any plan of commutation can 
de propoſed likely to ſilence diſcontents for the 
* ent, and remove all grounds ſor their revival. 
f each pariſh is to pay hereafter the ſame propor- 
tion it does at 22 5 to the clergy, Jet us ſuppoſe | 
a commutation fo wiſely planned, that ſuch propor- 
tion is fixed in each pariſh, and ſo diſtributed, that 
every man ſhould pay a ſhare of the entire, exactly 
proportioned to his landed property. Were the 
whole kingdom one pariſh, perhaps the rich might 
be diſintereſted enough to bear every additional 
burthen without a murmur or ſtruggle, from their 
Zeal. to relieve. the poor; but as different pariſnes 
would pay very different proportions, they muſt be 
taxed unequally, i. e. not inthe ſame proportion to 
their rents ; ſo that a man ſtepping from one pariſh 
to another would find himſelf. placed under a dif- 
ferent ſcheme of taxes, without any apparent na- 
taral reaſon ; and it is hard to fay why the poor man 
in one pariſh, who ſound himſelf taxed as much 
as his rich neighbour in another, would not have 
as, much reaſon to complain of his induſtry bein 
taxed, and his property loaded with unreaſonab 
N bürthens, 


% 


1 
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burthens, as in the 2 ſituation of things; 
with this difference, that at preſent de tb New | 
pends on the quantity he chov/es to till, and in- 
creaſes only when his 5 alſo increaſes. But on 
the new ſcheme, if obliged to paſs into another 
pariſh, his comribution to the ſupport of the 
clergy would increafe without any increaſe of his 
\ profit, or diminution of his induſtry, Thus it ap- 
Pars a commuration is not ſuch a certain mode 
de even” preſent diſcontents. But what 
would be the more remote conſequences of ſuch a 
diſtribution? It is probable men would, as they . 
found opportunity, flock into thoſe pariſhes where, 
ceteris paribus, the proportion contributed to the 
| ſupport of the (clergy was ' leaſt, which would 
1 therefore become more populous, and require cloſer 
attention from the clergyman than before ; and yet, 
from the fixed proportion of tithes to rent, would 
ay leſs than tracts growing every day lefs popu- 
| lous, which would probably in ſome years pro 
as much, and as well-grounded, diſcontent as at 
preſent, and afford as juſt a pretext of unſettling 
and new modelling the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment. 
0 Another objection ariſes from the ſame princi- 
ples. At preſent there are pariſhes ſo little tilled, 
and fo thinly inhabited by Proteſtants, as only. to 
afford ſuſtenance to one clergyman, and to require 
the attendance of no more.. Now, it the income 
'of ſuch pariſh was fixed even, ſuppoſe jr'of ſuch a 
Kind as to fall and riſe with the value of money, 1 
yet it could never maintain more than one clergy- | 
man, Ae by the alteration of circumſlances it 
might, if the preſent tithe laws continued, be able 
to maintain' two or three, and require them; in 
which caſe a biſhop could divide it as expediency 


ſhould direR. R bt $544 044 i * 5 | 
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in due proportions amongſt the olergy. 


Ke 


The obj jecdions how Rated app 9 fav gl 
them p08 ev plan of cominutation (not of la 
haye ever eder 'conceiyed, i may all, b 
ooh to three heads: Some fixed proportion;of 
e i the qua impoſt to We, rent. of 3, nd pr 3 
rt e quality of the ground, anc 1 

5 b be * which . 


why and afford ground for all _ 
which 1 have 2994 muſt proceed the it 


4 ee rtion of the acreable rent which mi 
double the | income of the clergymen in the, 25 


Fe 8 counties in the ſouth, would ſtarve them in 
h 


e poor ones. Or ſecondly, ine certain quantity 
of a particular produce of the earth, to be paid by 

ach pariſh annually, or its price, which muſt vary 
in the fame way, and give riſe to the fame Fay * 
plaints.—Or ſome fixed . of the ger eable 
rertts, ot fixed land tax i paid 4 
La every where, and the pd 4otal at 


But T am weary of proving the uſclefſnefs. | 
folly. of plans, Tir one Lace 2 2 
1 5 and all with reaſon and equity. oving 
that men who are diſſatisfied with the Na 

tem for ſupporting the clergy, for ſcarce any 42 2 


ut becaule it is a ſyſtem. for /upporting the glg. 


will quarrel with any that ack be ſubſtituted 
for the ſame cauſe. Of ſhewing that plans wilt 
not extend to the whole king 4 or any conſide- 
Table part of it, which were rafhly formed, by 
tort-fighred n men, from a curſory view of the ſup- 
poſed grievances exiſting in their own Parigylsr 

ariſh or eſtate. It were eaſy to go on, for abſur- 
dity 1 is a wide field; but I will eloſe all my objec- 
biens with this ſhort one ; that every play of com- 


„ * Vid. rolls 10 
mutation 


„ 
mutation is to be 6b ected to, vas 11 is 2 Fog ie 


rommutation—becauſe it changes ay old and efta> + 
9 8 25 and known fyſtem, for we know not what: 
* to the incanveniencics which the dulleſt man 


3 will attend a tommunation, may 


J [ 


ed, a great ſum; indeed, for yet unforeſeen evils; 
Fnce it has been ever found that any total altera- 


tion of an extenſive ſyſtem” of laws ot property, 


brings with it nuntberleſs inconveniencies which no 


ſagacity could foreſee : this 1 leave to be conſt⸗ 
dered by thoſe who think the ſligliteſt inconveni- 
N 5 5 juſtify the moſt extenſive changes, and that 
grievances muſt ceaſe if the circumſtance com- 
pate of is altered, whatever conſequences may 
end ſuch an alteratlon 
11 am now to conſider whether you, Gentlemen, 
ought, in prudence or the regard due to the in- 
tereſt of your ſucceſſors, as well as your own, to 


conſent to a commutation. It would feem uane- 


ceſſary to add much to what has been faid already, 


in order to prove. that vou ought not; for if no 


equitable coir utation is practicable, and na poſſiblt 
commutation would effe ually remove diſconten 


or 18 complaint, you cernain {1 ought not, and 


both theſe Tast + have. T think; been alteat eatdy 
proved; but l to leave as little doubt as poſſi- 
dle on any man's mind, and therefore will compare, 
as accurately. as I can, the reaſons on both fides. 
'T know there are many amongſt, you ſo tired but 
with the diſguſting minutiæ of Las hi and en- 
forcing payment ffom every petty rage, as, tobe 


ready to throw up your preſent incomes, and take 


chance for. 1 any other, though 05 leſs, 
if ſecure of havin 85 it paid regularly, and' without 

trouble to you. Ot 
Alle dener and ſo o be ready of their continu- 
ance and return, as * ready to make any 1 
ce 


hers, ſo alarmed with the late 


* 
Ne 


ice that would effeQually-reftore. and \ preſerve 
peace. But you ſhould remember that 8 
dut temporary and local inconveniencies, not dh 
put into competition with any univerſal and laſting. 
. " evils, which would affect the eſtabliſnment of your 
whole order, and the general intereſts. of religion. 
As to: the firſt, you might prrhany in many 
\  Placrs find ſome expedient Which would jeſſen the 
urthen/on you, without oppreſſing the poor.—. | 
Thus vou might leaſe to the ſeveral landfords 
the tithes of their whole eſtates for ſeven years, 
provided your incumbency laſted ſo long, at dei 
average value for an equal period paſt. They 
might eaſily incorporate theſe with their rent, ml | 
levy them in the manner leaſt diſtreſſing to their | 
tenantry — encourage tillage, by diminiſhing he 
rates for each acre as the number of acres inercaſ. 
ed ;—while you would preſerve your juſt rights, 
by making r2gular valuation each year an e | 
' Teaſe, never ſetting for a longer period, and at the 
end of each. period renewing your bargain, 'as the 
intervening valuations and other circumſtances 
ſhould point out was moſt equitable and adyan- 
tageous to all parties ;—avoiding, by the ſhortneſs 
of the leaſes and the conſtant valuation, any modus 
or limitation io a fixed ſum of money being eſta- 
bliſhed againſt you. This ſcheme, or ſome ſuch . 
as this, might in many places relieve. you imme- 
diately ; but certainly if you wait with a little pa- 
tience, you muſt be relieved in time every where. 
As induſtry and commerce, which are daily in- 
creaſing, diffuſe wealth and knowledge through the 
kingdom, the clergy as well as every other order 
of men would , partake in the benefits of ſuch ,a_ 
change—the people, more enlarged and liberal in 
their ſentiments, would acknowledge your claims 
more readily, and pay them with lel wes 


7 — 
— 
> 
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and . 


pe increſs.of populnie 


eaſe n 4 of pn the diffuſion of plenty 
ches would cauſe it to be paid more certainly 


and Co : all, which adyantages you would 
| probab forfeit, by raſhly conſenting to an ill- 
pl and inadequate commutation, to get rid 
of your preſent diſtreſs. As to the alarm from the 
late diſturbances, he muſt have little confidence i in- 
deed in the juſtice of parliament, and the vigour of 
government 
reſolution of the legiſlature be to preſerve the pre: 
ſent mode of levying tithes, there will not be ſuf- 
ficient, care taken to form ſuch legal proviſions, 


where wanting, as may enable you to recover your 


hts with cerrainty and eaſe, and ſecure to you 


ſuch aſſiſtance as may effectually execute ſuch pro- 
viſions. And whether you were concerned or not, 


it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for government to adopt 


the moſt ſpeedy aid deciſive meaſures to reſtore 
the peace of the country, and punith. and reſtrain 


offenders, who are now emboldened by paſt impu- 
nity, to .proceed to ſtill greater outrages. L his 
once ont, the people will feel the neceſſity, of 
. ſcing in your juſt claims; and as an unſuc- 

sful attack always weakens and diſpirits the in- 


vaders, and ſecures the power it was intended to 


deſtroy, ſo you will be more ſecure than ever. 
That if the late attack on your rights is once com- 
Fon defeated, no ſuch will be again ventured. 

ou ought therefore to conſider the expediency of 
a commutation, unbiaſſed by terror from the late 
diſturbances. 


To enable you to do this, let us 175 the com- 


mob, principles of dealing between man and man 


to — ſubject. Any man of ſenſe, propo ng an . 


exchange, would conſider, firſt, whether his own 
Peu — b was circumſtanced ſo as that he would 
Pr 


* 


(| 
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who ſhould ſuppoſe. that if = final 


difpoſe of it to / advantage, and receive in 


| 


G I 
| Hg Hf n was wriugeeny worth! les 8 
. whether” the" property offered — was of as pers. 
anent a nature, and as Tikely to retain its pre- 
f eſtimation'as that to be reſigned,”' And 'hftfy; 
whether the legal title ro it would be equalty'16- | 
enen 8 
Now, a8 to the firſt ar d writ friends 
N promife no more than tliat you ſhall receive an 
equivalent, and how is this to be eſtimated # 4 
by 5 avirage tate at which "your Hvings have let 
| 1907 4 1 are period pa ft. NW it is certain that 
this average rate never ep im aby pariſft ex cee 
the real value of the living, and there is a moral 
certaimy that in numbers it has fallen very conſſ- 
derably fhort of it, from the abſenee or tnactivity 
of the incumbents, from the poverty of the pev+ 
ple, and the 755 the times, which has made 
hem unwilling to pay the full value, and reduced 
the prices of ties fe 2 ſome time paſt very *confi- 
derably, from the bad execution of the laws, whien 
has had the ſame effect in many places in the fourth 
pf Ireland. Thus I know, that fince the acts in- 
tended to facilitate the collection of ſmall dues 
were paſt, the clergymen yho were by thefe acts. 
to obtain redreſs from the neighbouring juſtices of 
peace, as final judges, have never been able to re- 
- cover them at all, or at leaft to a very tnconfliders 
able amount: Such has been the equity and acti- 
vity of theſe judges. Now all theſe cauſes are tem: 
porary and local, ſuch as muſt vaniſh if the king - 
dom grows rich and induſtriaus, and the laws are 
effectually executed, which ſurely it is to be ſup- 
poſed will be done ſome time or other. No pro- 
rty therefore could be expoſed to ſake under 
reater diſadvantages. You would be as imprugent 


* 1 here ſuppoſe the average rate is known, as the Biſhop: of 
Cloyan has ſyfficieptly ſbewn that it is almoſt impoſhble equit- 
ably to determine this rate, = Vid. page 15 &c. N 

| in 


(3s * 
3 in offering tithes do he cached ama 6 


man would be in offering his eſtate 0 f. eat a 
ice when the improvements] were im a ruingus 


ſtate, the farms let to bad tenants, and tlie tit le 
| ſuppoſed to he diſpuied, though he were morally 


certain that in a fe- years the legality of his title 


ks, be. univerſally..acknowled the improve 
ments repaired, and the farms ſet to ſecure and 
rich tenants. But is it h. certhin that you would 


receive an . even for the preſent value of 


tithes? I. irit of equity. and conſideration 


for your order 9% general and finong, that you have 


pr reaſon io fear-any,diminution of: your property, 
cially when it is thought you will be glad to 

2 any thing rather than keep what you have? 

And men will think they do you no 12 . by di- 

miniſhing your incomes, provided 

from: your preſent unple 

is certainly in your favour, that as the purpoſe of 


— only Nis 


a commutation is ta transfer the hurthen from 'the 


poor to the rich, and the rich are to be the regula». 


tors of ſuch commutation, they will nat have either 


the will or the. power to diminiſh theſe burthens, by 


leſſening your. incomes. To theſe circumſtances 
you;ſhould add, that if an adequate commutation 


ſhould once be effected, if it originated at ut 


own deſire, os was ſandtioned by your own conſent, 
you, would find it very difficult indeed to effect any 
change in 2 and would probably be not a little 
ctnſured, ſhould even attempt it. uch 
therefore is hazarded by conſenting aan, plan of 
commutation; and it does not appear that any pre: 
ſent Aan 5 at all to be en Whether I 8 


wiſe to put yourſelves in this Lauten, you kan N 


beſt judge. 
Mie are next to conſider the kind of property to 
be reſigned, and whether you may expect in. its 
Place any as 8 liable to diminution, by _ 
t 


2 : 8 | ( 56 ) fo ; | \ 42 | 5 | * > | 
_ dents, by time, or fluctuation of value. It is eyidet 
tat tithe muſt always be equally and readily fales © 
a adle; except illegal combinations prevent it, hat 
it muſſ fall and riſe etactiy in the ſame propottion 


g with the value ot money, the quantity of prodtice; - 
and the number of conſumers, and that if ubunn 
right to tithes was ſecured, the value of them muſt 
tiſe as the induſtry and commerce of the kingdom 
increaſes. Now what other kind of property could 
4 vou expect ſo advantageouſly cireumſtanced it is 
acknowledged by every one that a ſtated ſum of 
money would be wholly unjuſt, ſince its compara- 
tive value might in time be ſo lefſenedas to be entire - 
3 ly inadequate to the ſupport of its poſſeſſor, as has 
; happened in N of England and Wales. 
ih If a particular kind of produce, as potatoes oer 
wheat, were ſubſtituted, yet the value of that par- 
ticular produce compared with the other neceſſaries 
of life might be very much diminiſhed by circeum- 
Rances ; thus, if the peaſantry grew rich endugh 
or ſufficiently: ſkilful in tillage, to afford livitig on 
corn as in England, potatoes would ſink in value; 
and probably people would endeavour to ſubſtitate - 
ſome other kind of proviſion in place of that aſſign- 
ed for the * of the clergy, in order to lowWer 
its price, and thus lefſen their own burthens. 
A eextain proportion of the new impoſt to rent 
would not be liable to theſe objections, but whe- 
ther paid by the landlords or tenants would be ſuch 
an obvious diminution of their incomes as would 
render ſuch a mode of ſupporting the clergy more 
generally offenſive, and more an object of conſtant 
cavil and depredation, than auy other. 41 2 
Laſt of all, the ſecurity of the title on which you 
wauld hold any new kind of property is to be cott 
ſidered ; and here it is that a commutation appears 
to be little leſs than a ſurrender of your preſent 
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property; without any certain equivalent: . Fot | 
what certainty will there be in the poſſeſhon-of a, 
property, totally of a new kind, for which there 
mult be as many acts of parliament as there are pa- 
riſhes, aſeertaining exactly the ſums to be raiſed—, 
the articles on which they, are to be levied—=the- 
mode of collecting an omiflion or ambiguity in 
any. one of which circumſtances may deprive a cler- 
pyman at once of perhaps half his ineome, or leave 
im deſtitute of legal means to enforce payment, 
and eſpecially when there are no precedenits that 
could either regulate the formation of theſe acts, 
or determine their conſtruction. ., The anſwer to 
this, it will be ſaid is obvious; when theſe ambigui- 
ties in the words or deficiencies in the PRO ions 
of the acts are diſcovered, it will be eaſy for par- 
liament to explain the one and ſupply the other; or 
in other words, the clergy may ſafely make the 
experiment, have their property placed on a new 
foundation and ſubject to new regulations; if it is 
badly done now, why, it will be better managed 
another time It will be but to wait ſome few ſcore 
years, and have a ſufficient number of ts paſſed. 
to amend acts, explaining acts entitled acts to re- 

al the preſent tithe laws; it is but to fee a few, 
awyers and have a ſufficient number of ſuits car- 
ried on and caſes decided, and then you will have 
precedents enough in your favour, and be alma 
as ſecure as. at preſent, when you have the moſt, 
ſecure title of any men in the nation to your pro- 
perty, guarded about by common law and ſtatute 
law, from the very firſt dawnings of law amongſt 
us, in which no poſhble doubt can ariſe, either 
about the quantity of your claim or the mode of 
recovering it, not already decided. Where the 
ingenuity of lawyers can hunt out no new ambigui- 
ty, and the ſpirit. of oy ſeeks in vain for: 
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ners pretexts of legal contention. This will be 4 
commutation indeed, a commutation of tranquiltity” 

for law ſuits, certainly for uncertainty, of a pro- 
I © . Perty venerable for its origin and antiquity, fecur-" 


ed by law and prefcription; Which every mat 
Ennos the extent of, for one newly created, which 
the poſſeſſors will ſcarcely know how much of wat | 
it is intended tobe, where you will probably pur: 
chaſe every additional ſecurity by ſome diminution 
in the quantum of your right, which at its com- 
mencement will be deſigned only to equal what 
you it preſet po ðᷣ 
— hus, in every poſſible view in which a com- 
mutation can be conſidered, it appears entirely - © | 
inadmiſſible, or at leaſt highly inexpedient, imprac- 3 
ticable at leaft on equitable principles. If practi:??W. . 2 
cable, ill calculated to remove complaints or grie- 
vances for the preſent, or prevent their return, 
offering nothing to be gained at the preſent, and 
attended with the hazard of loſing much and irre- 
parably, exchanging a property of a known extent 
and permanent nature for one you know not what, 
and your title to which is ancient, ſecure, and 
_ puted, for a new inſecure and diſpatable _ 
t E. g 1 : | ; 3 \ od * 
And what are the pretexts on which your corifent 
to ſuch a ſtep is required? The oppreſſive nature 
of tithes, or their great abuſe from the exorbitance 
of your demands and the rapacity of your exactions, 
pretexts which, though poſſibly well founded in 
ſome few inſtances, muſt, as it ſeems, be in the 
eneral merely chimerical. Now, who would cal! 
r the repeal of any body of laws merely becauſe _ 
they were in ſome few inſtances rigoroufly execut- 
ed, or ill applied? Who would repeal the laws 
againſt debtors, or call for fabulæ nouæ, becauſe 
ſome creditors are relentleſsly rigid? Who would 
* Na diepfrive 
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depriye landlords of their rights becauſe, ſome - 
few may require exorbitant rents, or extort them 
with minute rapacity. And why ſhould reaſoning 
that would not apply to any thing elſe in the 
world apply to tic hes 
But it is ſaid tithes are the chief cauſe of tbe 
miſeries of the poor: if this were true, it would, 
indeed, be a deciſive argument with every humane 
clergyman to conſent to an exchange ; but I thin 
it muſt be evident to every man Who conſiders the 
ſtate of the ſouth of Ireland, that this is a groſs 
miſrepreſentation that the miſeries of the 7 
are owing to very different cauſes, and can only be 
removed by the gradual increaſe of commerce, in- 
duſtry and wealth, the relaxation of rents, and 
increaſe of the price of labour. Let no wy 1-6 
man then ſuppoſe, that by ſacrificing his rights 
he would reſcue the people from diſtreſs ; he 
might, like the widow in the goſpel, throw in his 
mite with equal good intention, but with the ſame 
effect; his whole liviug would, indeed, be loſt, but 
thoſe on whom it was beſtowed would be little re- 
lieved. NR | ; | 63: 
| | have now ſtated all the meaſures I have been 
able to think of, that ſeem- moſt neceſſary, at the 
preſent very critical juncture, to redreſs yur paſt. 4 
injuries, and ſecure your rights in future, viz. 
that you ſhould immediately and demonſtratively 
convince the public of the violence and enormity 
of your enemies, by publiſhing a brief, but au- 
thentic journal of their proceedings, , and. how 
little real cauſe they had for ſuch violences, by 
ſtating the rates you have generally received for 
your property: to demand reſtitution; for your 
paſt loſſes, and protection in future, with that con- 
fidence which your innocence and a due reliance 
on the juſtice of the legiſlature, and the vigour of 
| H2 = govern- 
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- government, ought to inſpire and finally; tins + 
ſſiſt on preſerving your ancient Tights, as any com- 

mutation — 44 uſeleſs to the public, and highly 
injurious to yo. Nothing now remains but to en- 
courage you to theſe exertions, by ſhewing that 
you muſt be ſtrongly and effectually ſupported, 
not only by the power and influence of thoſe who 

are the heads and guardians of your order, but alſo 


| by numbers of the moſt reſpeAable and powerful 


laymen, bound by intergſt, and engaged by the 
ſtrongeſt ties of duty, to ſupport your juſt de- 
mands, and defend you againſt every enemy. 
And here a ſtrong defence of the clerical order 
ariſes, from the ſame cauſe that once impoveriſhed 
and weakened it, even the great ſhare of the tithe 
of the kingdom, which is placed in lay hands, and 
forms part of their regular eſtates. Such men 
muſt be bound to ſupport your juſt rights, becauſe - 
by deſerting them they abandon their own; they 
muſt clearly ſee, that'to exchange an old and de- 
terminate property, of a permanent nature, and 
held by a ſecure title, for another of they know 
not what nature and extent, and on a new and in- 
ſecure title, muſt be ill policy indeed: they muſt 
alſo think themſelves bound in honour to protect 
you, æs they cannot but be conſcious that much of 
the clamours m_ tithes, though indiſcriminately 
levelled againſt the clergy, has originated from 
the manner lay impropriators have managed theirs, 
who, conceiving they ought to diſpoſe of tithe at 
the ſame rates with any other property of the ſame 
value, have demanded ſo much more for it than 
clergymen have uſually preſumed to do, as afford- 
ed a pretext to complain of grievance and exaction; 
the lay impropriators are therefore bound by ho- 
nour, as well as intereſt, by a regard for their re- 
putation, as well as their purſe, to Ln the 
| charac- 


8 ( 6 ) be 
| | . 14 
character of the clergy from calummy, and defend 
their rights againſt ende But beſides theſe, 
all who have the patronage of wg veſted in their 


families, muſt be anxious to preſerve their value 


” ” p 
F 


unimpaired, which, 9 immediate addition 


to their own incomes, enables them to gtatify the 


calls of friendfhip, reward the claims of merit, or 


provide for the younger branches of their families ; 


theſe are particularly intereſted in your preſervati- 
on. And fince on the death of every clergyman, 
his livings revert to the public, and every man 
who has merit or intereſt enough has a chance of 
enjoying them; and as men of obſcure birth often 
raiſe themſelves by their literary exertions and 


ſervices to a high rank in your order, every pro- 


teſtant is intereſted in preſerving thoſe rights, and 
that property, the reverfion of which his family 


and deſcendants have ſo fair a chance of enjoying, 


even if we conſider pecuniary motives: alone, 
WI, however, would it fare with you if there were 
no more powerful motives than theſe to intereſt 
the laiety in your ſupport. No; your claims are 
much more ſtrong, and more univerſal, extending 
to every man of whatever religion, who has 
any regard for law, any reverence for the con- 
ſtitution, any anxiety to preſerve peace, or 
any property to ſecure from depredation; and 
conformably to this, one of your moſt active de- 
| fenders, who has received the public thanks of 
your order. for his exertions in your ſupport, 
is a * Roman Catholic nobleman, who had 
good ſenſe enough to ſee, that he who ſuffers laws 
to be violated with impunity, and property attack- 
ed without reſiſtance, ſuffers the only protection 
which ſecures himſelf to be deſtroyed—and virtue 


* Lord Viſcount Kenmare, at Killarney. | 
| | enough 


| r 
FTyough to reſulve, to puniſh guilt and defend iu, 
nocence, whatever, may be the religious profeſſionss 
of thoſe to a characters apply. Surely 
the fame motives, when duly weighed, muſt unite 
in the ſame cauſe multitudes who have hitherto _ 
not ſufficiently attended to the real ſtate of things. 
Ihe country gentlemen have probably in many 
places been influenced by the loud and general 
. clamours againſt the clergy, to believe there muſt 
be more cauſes for them than they could them - 
ſelves diſcover, and therefore may have reſolved to 
lie ſtill till the people ſhould fully diſcover and 
prove their grievances, and point out the means of 
redreſſing them; but ſufficient time has now elapſ- 
ed, and no fpecific charges of exorbitance or ex- 
tortion have been any where advanced, much leſs 
proved, though the clamours have continued un- 
abated. Nor have the peaſantry or yeomanry. any 
where been able to ſtate their grievances, or point 
2 what circumſtance they ought to be redteſ- 


Others who have good inclinations, though but 
Lttle cloſeneſs of obſervation, have not been yet 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the danger with which every 
-man is threatened, when law and order is violated - 
with, impunity, and the rabble ſuffered to extend - 
theri outrages without controul ; and they ſeem to . 
have ſuppoſed that the right-boys would never ex- 
tend their reforming hand beyond the grievances 
they at firft complained of, or ever attempt an 
encroachment on the rights of {powerful a body 
as the landholders of Ireland. But the re/olutions of 
the * MunsTrr PARLIAMENT may at length con- 
vince them of their miſtake, and rouſe them from 


* Vide the proclamation in the Freeman's Journal, December 
gth, 1786. e : 
| their 
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| their lethargy. That aſſembly has reſolved 
tend their REFORM to the GRIEVANCES of Nr: 


and it is eaſy: to foreſee, that if they do not meet 


with vigorous: and immediate ition, this K 
FoRM will be carried on witli double rapiduy: and 
double zeal, as the grievance of paying rent is ſo 
much more oppreſſive and uni ver ſal than that of 
tithe. The country gentlemen may therefore now - 
judge with certainty whether they may ſuffer your 


rights to be wrefted from you by a lawleſs multi»; 
tude, perfectly ſecure, that they will be able-by a 


word to curb the rapacity of ſucceſsful violence, 
and calm turbulence into peace, whenever: their 
own repoſe is diſturbed, or their own property at- 
tacked. Neuper 22 9: a 4 : 
Nor have your. enemies been lefs: induſtrious! to- 
rouſe government in your defence; than to convince 
the men of landed property that their former le- 
nity was miſtaken, and their acquieſcence impoli- 
tie. Their proceedings have been a continued in- 
fult'on the executive power. as if they were cer- 
tain their cauſe was favoured and their meaſures 
approved by government, and the ſteps taken 
againſt them a mere mocker y ſorms requiſite to 
preſerve the appearances of decency ; they have 
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continued their outrages -uninterrupted by judges: - 


and courts of law, unterrified by the military 
force, in contempt of the commands and defiance: 
of the power of government, only rouſed by op- 


fition to carry on their depredations more vio- 


ently. and univerfally—to levy. contributions in 
ſupport of their good cauſe with more rigour 
and diſcover new ingenuity in the invention, and 
new ® adlivity in the practice of crueliy-=ſhewing 


Fot a proof of this I refer to the 1034 and 104th pages of: 
the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet. 
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tatingr'its language and aſfuming its privileges. 


They too have their commiſſions, and dheir lawe, 


and: their parliaments; and tg 2 ſtill more 
that e his Majeſty's riqhis atid privileges 
ar much un their own; — he ror ta uſe them, 
as their own too, to diminiſn and modify. them as 
their legiſlative wiſdom dictates | Thus they have 
teſolved to DNISA REARTH-MONEY, ab too op- 


a very reſpectabſe collector of @ ſouthern coun- 
ty, that his Majefty's officers were obliged to pos 
pend the collection tl the arrival of force to 
port them. "#1 4AM. 4.4 

It is therefore neceſſary bor government either "i 
cru at once your enemies, who are alſo theits, 
ive up their authority, and yield the ſeeptre to 
hy & more able legiflators; And this is as feceſ- 


ſary for their honour as their ſafety. Many are 


not aſhamed to fay, that the inſurgents. had good 
grounds to rely on the acquieſcense of governs: 
ment, and that the ill ſucceſs of the meaſures taken 
to defeat their violence aroſe from the want, not 
of power, but of will, to act with vigour and ef- 
To me this appears a libel, too ſcandalous 
to be credible No, it is 1 ible b but govern- 
ment muſt have wifhed to protect you, and failed 
in ſo only becauſe they were not ſufficiently" 
aware of the cunning and the ſtrength of your ene- 
mies: they muſt therefore reſolve. to vindicate 
their en from every ſuch imputation, and 
prove that the guardianſhip of the laws and conſti- 
tution is entruſted to men able and willing to re- 
ſtrain violence, puniſh guilt, and maintain religion 
and virtue. This they muſt do, or ceaſe to be a 
government. Your canle then is theirs; you ave 


attacked. 


ve, BY ONE HALF; and I have been affured. 


4 


C 
attacked; but through you their dignity and autho- 


rity is alfo-attacked;+« Al? maſt be ſecared; or all 
overturned toget her. 1 „ . 4 : ; . IS $f ; 117257 


4 FOX unn 
But it is — . — who are united witty you 
by the proſpect of peguniary advaritage, or roùſed 
by the indignation every honeſt man muſt frei 
at lawleſs violence and wanton cruelty, and the 
intereſt every conſiderate man muſt take in the 
preſervation of public order and public peace; Wh 
muſt neceſſarily. unite in your defence. Reaſon 
and juſtice, law and the conſtitution, are indeed 
your advocates, and ſure their voice will be liſten- 
ed to; but a till more venerable advocate remains 
that pleads alond? in your behalf, and will not, 
cannot be defpiſed—even true religion and pure 
chriſtianity—which muſt fink into obſcurity and 
oblivion, if its teachers are reduced firſt to pover- 
ty, and next, what muſt neceſſarily follow, de- 
graded into ignorance and contempt, Hence it is 
our ſure defence muſt be derived, for it cannot 
but there muſt be multitudes of the moſt honeſt 
and induſtrious among the lower, and the moſt 
powerful and reſpectable among the higher claſſes, 
ſincere believers of Chriſtianity, and therefore firm 
friends to you, who have hitherto been inactive 
becauſe judging of others by themſelves, they 
were not ſenſible of your danger, or becauſe they 
waited till the fit time to enterpoſe ſhould come, 
and with the retired medeſty of virtue, and the 
amiable meekneſs of religion, were unwilling to 
blazon forth 3 of friendſhip among crouds, 
or prematurely and oftentatiouſly diſplay their re- 
ſolutions of future firmneſs in your ſupport ; but 
the time is now arrived when. it becomes all ſuch 
to ſtep forward with an honeſt indignation, - and 
avow they are not aſhamed of the faith they pro- 
feſs, nor ſlow to Ro the miniſters who teach. 

; | | it, 
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; 6 N 3 Oe 
it, to protect them not with violence and perſe: 
eution, but againſt lawleſs violence and unmerited 
perſecution. Men of ſuch a character, and united 
in ſuch a cauſe, will not, cannot be reſiſted; vice 
and-infidelity. will fly a led before them, and 


- after ſkulking for a while ath the falſe pretext 
| 1» ſome temporary grievance, hen driven from 
that deſpicable. refuge will link nk who 5 ee 
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mode of proceedin : 
fiaſtical courts, fo ably defended, firſt by Theophi- 
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ſent ta preſs, the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet 
appeared; had their authot foreſeen that ſuch a 
writer would have laid this ſubje& ſo clearly and 
fully before the public, lu never would have at- 
tempted writing them, and on ſeeing this had been 
dotie, he deliberated whether he ſhould not fu 
preſs them, but on finding his concluſions as to the 
inexpediency of a commutation agreed with- thoſe 
of the Biſhop, the ſanction of ſo great an authority 
confirmed him in. believing their publication could 
do no injury to the cauſe of the clergy; and he 
could not refrain from gratifying the earneſt wiſh 
he had long feht to make ſome effort, however 
feeble, in their ſupport. He, however, reſolved to 
eraſe ſome obſervations relative to the inexpedi- 
ency of ' commutation for land, which has been ſo 
fully proved by the Biſhop, that it muſt be pre- 
ſumptuous and uſeleſs to add any thing further 


on it. dit * p . | { » - p . 
For the ſame 'reaſon he has not touched on the 
in ſuits for tithes in the eccle- 


lus, and next by the Biſhop's pamphlet. In other 
things his reafonings and plan are fomewhat differ- 
ent from theſe writers, but ſtill he feats he hy 
too often, though undeſignedly, been led by the 
nature of his plan to repeat arguments ſtated be- 
fore with more ability, yet truſts the goodneſs of 
his intention. will be accepted as an excuſe. e 
n 12 'The 
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2 The author begs leave to ſuggeſt to the clergy 


men ia the ſouthern parts of Ireland, whether it 
would not be ex pedient that a committee ſhould. be 
formed by the moſt refpedtablo> clergy men in and 
about the capital of each county, to carry the 
meaſures recommended in the preceding ſheets, or 
any others they ſhould judge expedient, into ex- 
$cution. \\Fack of theſe might collect this archunts 
of the optrages of ibe white-boys, and he average 
rates of tithes .comparett wh the ptices-10-4he 
adjacent markets in thew:county, compile and lay 
them before the public. But˖ abuye all, ey might 
proc ure exact 1 of the: loſſes cach tithe 
proprietor, whether lay mat ot clergyman, had ſui - 
tained, and prepare a petition pray ing redreſs from 
Parliament, ta be handed about and ſigned by every 
perſon Jo injured. This meaſure; is eaſy, can be 


tended: with none of the ineonveniencies and diablo 
to none of the objections whiah k have been in- 
formed: ptevemed a general meetiog of delegates 
from the clergy of each county in Dublin; can 
give no offence io any ran or deſcription of men, 
and ſome ſuch ſeoms abfolutely-neceſſary to redræis 
he loſſes and preſerve the righis of the elergy. I 
Aſo call on the clergy of che north of Irland. 
fo unite with thoſe of the ſouth, in praying 
Parliament to admit of no commutation; if this 

ep is judged uſeleſs to the publie, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the intereſt of the whole order. N 
there were no danger attending themſclves, the 
elergy in the north would not ſurely deſert the ſup: 
port of their diſtreſſed brethren, But this is cer- 
tainly not the caſe, it is eaſy 10 foreſee, that if the 
white-boys in the ſouth are ſucceſsful in their vio- 
Jent and lawleſs endeavours to deſtroy the property 
of the clergy, and thus free themſelves from the 
128 70 _ grievance 
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Nenn 


(6). 


PR of paying them, the enamp 1 en 
00 irwiting/not-16 be follomed by-the: . Rap M 
my north, however peacable whey 1 121 ar y—-y 
e will be eafil exceed for 
adding the ey Mai out of the celebrated 
Biſhop Beck Minute Philoſopher, as it feems 


* times, _ the book 
| he e Lyſicles 
and Alciphron, minute phi — ek 


ers, Ii. e. gentlemen. bite boys] e O 
1 uphranor. Chriſtians. © ein 


14. 


better uſes, 


to expend on the church and f 


members need not be repeated to ſuch kno ing 


men · It ſhould ſeem as needleſs to obſerve, that 


all other ſtates, which ever made any figure iu 

the world for wiſdom and politeneſs, have thought 

jearning deſerved encouragement as welt as the 

fword ;- that grants: for religious uſes were as firting 
as for knights ſervice ; and foundations for 


piet y, as neceſſary to the public welfate — 


deſence, as either civil or military eftabliſhments. 
But I aſk who are at this expence, and what i is this 
expence fo much complained of? 


Ly/. As if you had never An of church lands. 


tithes. | 

Cri. But I would fain know 10 they ean be 
charged as an expence, either upon the nation or 
private men. Where nothing is exported the nati- 
on loſeth nothing: and it is all one to the public, 
whether money circulates at home through the 
hands of a vicar or a. ſquire. Then as for private 
men, who, for want of thought, are. full of fan 
alnt 


Lyſ-—This is certainly good Nun char wer 
ſhould be frugal of our money, and reſerve it fur 


gion | 
Ci. Surely the old ö TY 


* 


: 
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e * Na a 
155 — t as à tax; that he 8 9 a 8 
never 3 him? The tenantry rents his 
farm with this condition, and pays his luden! | 
proportionably leſs than if his farm had ment; RISE 
empt from it: fo he lofeth nothi it being all 
ee e pee eee 
Jord The landlord cannot — dS 4 
not what he hath no right to, either hy F 
purchaſe, or inheritance: '/1 his is the caſe of «1 oe 
and as for the church lands, he-turely can be no 
free-thinker, nor any thinker at all; who doth not Ek 
{ce that no man whether noble, gentle, or plebeian, 
hath any ſort of right or claim to them, which he 
may not with equal zuſtice pretend to alt the lands 
in the ue Ni 
At preſent indeed we have no "right;” and 
that is our complain. r 
Fri. You would have then what you have wh 
right to: ts n 
Lyſ. Not fo neither: what we would haven is G 
firſt a tight eonveyed by law, and in the next 
place, the lands by virtue of ſuch right. | 
Cri. In order to this, it might be expedrent in pe 
- the firſt place, to get an act paſſed for excommu- * 
nieating from all civil rights every man that is a 
Chriſtian, a ſcholar, and wears a: black eoat, às 
guilty of three capital offences againſt the 8 
_ weal of the realm. 

Ly/. To deal frankly, 1 think it would be an ex- 
cellent good act. It would provide at once for ſe- 
veral deſerving men, rare artificers in wit and ar- 
gument and ridicule, who have, too many ot them, 
but ſmall fortunes with a great arrear of merit w- 
wards their country, which they have ſo W en- 
. N and adorned 1 £3 
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e Proj . ate, are 1 the 


| ſeri 2 7 Tas 


well known Chriſtianity had its defenders even 


4 is Þ. 


lly-poſſefed of their lands and wels 
- Eupb. Have they not been e of & 


from time immemorial ? 
975 This too I grant. 
"os: They claim hem by nm XY ancient pre 


, * 
0 1 
- = 


' 


ey do. 
E Have the oldeſt files of the bl 2 


in th 


better title ? 


LV. 1 believe not. 
ny overgrown eftates in 


ieves me to ſee ſo ma-- 
hands of ancient fa- 


milies, on account of no other merit, but What 
8 2 brought with them into the world. 


- May you not then as well take their lands 

nd beftow them on the minute philoſophers, | 

as 27 of more merit ? 
IN. So much the better. This enlarges our 
view, and opens a new ſcene: It is very delightful 


in the contemplation of truth, to behold how one 


theory grows out of another. 

Alc. Old Peatu3uſed to' ſay, that if the cler y 
2 deprived of their hire, we ſhould loſe 

pale argument againſt them. 
WA. ut ſo long as men live by religion, . 
never be wanting teachers and writers in de- 

ak, of it. 

Cri. And how can you be ſure they would be 
wanting though they: did not live by it; fince it is 


* 


when 1 en died by it? By 

. Ly/. One thing I know, there is a'rare ourſery of 
young plants growing up, who have been carefully 
uarded againſt every air of prejudice, and ſprink- 
ed with the dew of our choiceſt principles; mean 
| while, ines are weariſome, and to our infinite 


regret 


*** No body denies it. #427 os 5 4 ; 
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_ 14 de done ſo W cine el} 
2 . mains any prejudice in favour of did euſtams ” 
las, and national conſtitutions; which, at bam 
* wy well: know and can demonſtrate to be dn 


Vords and notion 8. „eee Nennen 
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